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VIEW OF THE GENERAL IGNOBANCE 
CONCERNING THE HUMAN MIND. 


[Concluded from col. 494.} 


If from these we pass to the Courts 
of Justice, we also see the workings of 
Mind in various strange phenomena. 
Consider what passes in the Mind of 
the judge, in the Minds of the jury, 
in the Mind of the advocate, and in 
the Minds of the spectators, in rapid 
succession! The whole scene is inte- 
resting to every considerate observer ; | 
but it affords the. highest entertain- | 
ment to the reflecting metaphysician. 
If such causes of these phenomena be 
not worthy the investigation of the 
greatest philosophic genius, nothing 
can. Yet strange it is, that all these 
go on without the attention of a single 
Mind to its own energetie operations, 
or to the operations of another. 

Should we now turn to a considera- 
tion of the principles of action, and 
the operations in the Mind of the day- 
labourer, in the Mind of the mechanic, 
im that of all the different crafts, trades, 
occupations, and employments of the 
mechanical world ; and from these ety 





nifestations of Mind, ‘turn to those 
the mercantile, and study the arran 
ments in the various shops and ware- 
houses, ayd- rent articles in 
which he dealsf-how different the 
modes of thinking must ‘be, that con- 
duct the operations of each! 

Should we connect the workings of 
the Mind of the mechanic and the mer- 
chant together, in the person of the ma- 
nufacturer, and trace the mental ope- 
rations of the mercantile community ; 
the wonder will still increase, and the 
phenomena of the world of Mind will 
appear to exceed those of the world of 
Matter. 

If from these views we pass to the de- 
= of the arts and sciences, and 

rom these to the learned professions, 
the subject becomes still more interest- 
ing and important. Observe the work- 
ings of the Mind of the physician, 
when he takes. into consideration all 
the diseases of the human system. 

No. 18.—Vot. II. 








The. schools of surgery and medicine, 
present a view of the subject, both ex- 
tensive and various. While the Mind 
explores all the parts and functions of 
the human system, and the diseases 
incident to it, together. with the reme- 
dies which should be applied for re- 
lief, the thoughis are so numerous, 
that they appear overwhelming ; while — 
at the same time, if we take into con- 
sideration the innumerable actions and 
operations of the physician, in the 
practice of his profession ; we see the 
Human Mind. moving in a sphere, 
> —e sublime, attracting, and won- 
erful 


Again,. the : rian_ brings an- 
other very imeniane: class of the phe- 
nomena of. Miad inte action. re 


the .Mind itself, with all — facul- 
ties and diversified principle 
tion,—all the attributes o Godetie 
topics of Revelation,—the views of 
8< world, and of that which is to 
eome, are the subjects wpen which his 
Mind exerts its. powers. ‘Phe spiritual 
state of his fellow men, the instraetion 
of youth, the admonitions of old age ; 
the sorrows, the gricfs. and ions 
of the human heart; the ef: 
and consequences of moyal evil, 
together with the types, the a ep 
the prophecies and the 
scripture, are the subjects upon oe Fd 
his Mind employs its various faculties. 
These, and the exercises of the active 
principles of his constitution in the 
discharge of duty, give such a view of 
the phenomena of Mind, as are at once 
interesting and extraordinary. And 
how few do ali the foregoing phenomena 
lead to inquire into the constitation 
and attributes of Mind! Nothing bit 
the most cold indifference and solid 
apathy, could induce such a languid 
torpor into all ranks and degrees of 
men concerning themselves. 

The natural Philosopher is another 
example quite in point. His Mind 
wanders through creation in quest 
of the phenomena of nature ; his = 
servation is incessant; 

— a the whole: world 
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of Matter with scientific accuracy. 
The phenomena of his Mind are con- 
stantly employed in the investigation 
of Matter. In him the subject assumes 
a new aspect, and shews that the exer- | 
tions of the Human Mind are bound- | 
less. 

The Mind of the Geometer presents | 
a different and equally extensive class | 
of phenomena to our consideration. | 
He ranges with mathematical accu- | 
racy, from surveying the dimensions of | 
a barley corn, to that of the immea- | 
surable regions of the constellations of | 
the fixed stars. How immense the | 
phenomena of his Mind! The Mind | 
of the Poct manifests its energies in a | 
very different association, Fancy, ab- | 
straction, judgment, taste, make up | 
the workings of his imagination. From 
the pearly drop of dew, to the twink- 
ling stars, his Mind pursues, in flight, 
the subject of his poem. He descants 
on flowers, landscapes, shady groves, 
mountains, and forests ; on the bound- 
less sky, the moon and star light; on 
gentle showers, purling streams, clear 
fountains, songs of birds, and the 
beauties of creation. These, with all 
the benevolent affections, and the ope- 
rations of the Mind in past ages, in all 
its effects of love, fortitude, magnani- | 
mity, and heroism, togetlier with the 
malevolent affections, and dark work- | 
ings of the heart, are brought into view, | 
and exhibited by the Mind of the poet. | 

The Painter, with his finely imitative | 
art, presents a very diffent class of the 
_ phenomena of Mind to our examima- 
tion. The workings of his Mind are 
peculiar to himself. They relate 
chiefly to taste and genius, and the finer 
feelings of the imagination and under- 
standing. He attempts to address the 
perception, and the imagination, of 
others. The emotions of the Mind of 
this artist, consist either of pleasure 


or _. J 
he Mind of the Statuary, displays 
similar workings to those of the 
er ter, but not exactly the same. 
erhaps the Mind of the statuary ex- 
hibits a greater extent of phenomena 
than the Mind of the painter, and his 
work is more difficult of execution. 
The Mind of the Musician plays its 
with influences more powerful, 
upon the Mind of all ranks and condi- 
tions of: men in general, than either of 
the two foregoing characters. But in 
the different ents of those ar- 
tists, a scene of Mind is developed to 
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‘our view, so striking, so various, and 


wonderful, that the subject becomes 
endless. While at the same time the 
Comedian comes.in with the pheno- 


|mena of his Mind, mimicking and 


mocking all that went before. 

A class of mental phenomena equally 
various and interesting, remains to be 
considered. These are the energies 
which the Mind exhibits in the Mili- 
tary depariments. Look into the 
army, and see the regiments, the bat- 
talions, and the whole camp, in motion. 
Activity prevails, from the highest offi- 
cer to the lowest private. The officers, 
according to their rank, employ their 
speculations and active powers in oar- 
rying forward the great design of their _ 
appointment. The men are busily 


| employed in active operation, accord- 


ing to their orders and duty. The 
dreadful note of preparation is heard 
through the camp. What various 


workings of Mind does every indivi- 


dual experience? Reflections, fore- 
bodings, doubts, and remorse, fill the 
Mind by turns. The morning of the 
general engagement arrives; dismay, 
terror, and alarm, agitate every heart. 
The trumpet sounds the charge ; the 
battalions advance; the squadrons 
wheel to the conflict. The volleys of 
musketry, the clashing of sabres, the 
shouts of the commanders,, and the 
groans of the dying, prove the ter- 
rible workings. of the Mind of those 
engaged. These phenomena lead the 
attentive observer to an inquiry and 
investigation at once surprising and 
momentous. What energies are dis- 
played in the Mind of the commanders 
and men, in strife for victory? What 
emotions fill the Minds of the wound- 
ed? What thoughts of time and eter- 
nity fill the Minds of the dying? What 
efforts for power and superiority ; what 
thoughts of friends who will never be 
seen! What remorse concerning mis- 
spent time? What fears and distress, 
and wrestlings with death, docs this 
awful scene present? That Mind, 
which not one individual in twenty has 
studied, is now impelling and urging 
them with all the dread that time and 
eternity can inspire; and yet almost 
every individual is ignorant of him- 
self. Were there no other class of 
phenomena of Mind, except that of 
the field of battle, this alone, one 
would think, might rouse every indi- 
vidual to inquire into its nature and 
astonishing powers. 
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If, from this tremendous scene, we | 
look to the sea, where the ships swim 
in full sail, and examine each mariner 
of the different vessels, and consider | 
the movements -of the Mind that are | 
necessary to manage the motions of | 


the vessel, to watch the winds and | 


tides, and to take observations of the | 
heavenly bodies, in order to conduct 
the vessel to the desired port, to take 
care of the cargo, and to manage the 
vessel in the storm; the Minds of the 
crew manifest emotions, operations, 
and extraordinary phenomena, such as 
might almost rouse the attention of the 
dead! Fleets in action display the 
workings of Mind in no less wonder- 
fal phenomena, These give a speci- | 
men of energics which prove there is | 
nothing in the universe like the Mind | 
of man, | 
The phenomena of Mind when the | 
body is in disease, and also the Mind | 
of the aged and dying, are not less 
extraordinary and astonishing. The 
diseased are tossed with pains and 
sufierings, which exercise their Mind | 
in patience, fortitude, resignation, and | 
contempt of the world. The bless- | 
ings of health, the views of death, of | 
judgment, of heaven and of hell, | 
every thing in this world, and every 
thing in the next, as far as Mind is 
able to stretch its capacity, attract its 
regards, How various, how different, 
how astonishing, are the phenomena 
that present themselves here! A very 
different scene of things is presented 
to our observation by the Mind of the 
aged. All past experience, past at- 
tainments, sufferings, joys, doubts, 
fears, escapes, deliverances, and mer- 
cies, fill the Mind. The different fa- 
culties and principles operate dis- 
tinctly. The memory, the great store- 
house of the soul, is employed conti- 
nually in drawing comparisons be- 
tween the past and the present; yet his 
Mind shews wisdom and folly, shrewd- 
ness and observation, by turns; and 
these operate often in very quick suc- 
cession. But the future world, with all 
its important and never-ending reali- 





upon its operations in any of these, 
is well calculated to lead to profound 
investigation. 

But the dying, add another class of 
phenomena to the stadent of Mind, 
more highly deserving his inquiry than 
any we have yet observed. The con- 
science of the dying, chiefly operates, 
though the other faculties are by no 
means inactive. Inthe Mind of the 
man about to laanch into the eternal 
world, conscience cannot be at rest. 
It gathers the secret faults, and the 
presumptuous sins, of the past life; and 
transgressions long forgotten, now 
make their appearance. Reason, and 
all the intellectual powers, are at work, 
All the feelings of the Mind are in ex- 
ercise ; and the ravings, the distrac- 
tion, the doubts, fears, emotions, and 
indescribable distress, which agitate 
it, are truly awful. The eternal world 
becomes familiar. Time and eternity 
meet ; and here the soal is lost in spe- 
culation. Views of the mansions pre- 
pared by Christ; of the throne on 
which he sits; of the kingdom he be- 
stows; of his person; of his glory; 
of his happiness and enjoyment—suc- 
ceed each other in rapid flight; and 
carry it upon the wings of imagina- 
tion to the throne of God, to the 
temple which needs no light of the 
sun or of the moon. The river of life, 
the tree of life, and the whole paradise 
of God, chéer and brighten the 
pects which the soul can take by faith, 
of the city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God; of 
the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens; and that better coun- 
try, and more enduring inheritance. 
Each, by turns, excites such emotions 
in the Mind as cannot be described, 
And each believer has a view of all 
these, peculiar to himself. What a 
glorious subject for investigation! 
Next to God himself, there is nothing 
existing so worthy our attention and 
study. And when to ali we add, the 
considerations of God’s love to the 
soul, of the plan of redemption, of the 
blessings provided for it in this world, 





ties, is the grand scene to which all 


and the enjoyments prepared for it in 


his views are chiefly directed.. The | the next—our views of the Human 
deaf, the dumb, the blind, the lunatic, | Mind become more interesting, and 
and the idiot, present each in his turn | our wonder is excited to a higher de- 


a distinct class of the phenomena of 
Mind, peculiar and wonderful. These 
alone would appear sufficient to arrest 


| gree at the consideration of the gene- 
| ral ignorance that prevails concerning 
it; and we are called upon to com. 


the Mind, and to direct it to a study | mence the study with diligence and 


of itself; and every attention bestowed | 


| perseverance, 
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THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION. 


Essay V.—Formation of the Expan- 
sion and Division of the Chaotic Mat- 
ter into the various Terrestrial and 
Celestial Bodies which compose the 
Universe,—with remarks on the Me- 
chanical Laws: being the work of the 
Second Day. 

Tue next step in the order of this sta- 

pendous undertaking, is the Forma- 

tion of the Firmanent, or Expansion, 
extending to the utmost limits of the 
starry heavens, as a place which was 
in due time to be richly garnished with 
myriads of shining orbs, at distances 
from each other immense! 

It is thus written coucerning the 


second day, Gen. i. 6—8. ‘* And God | 


said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. So God 
made the firmament, and divided the 
waters under the firmament from the 
waters above the firmament: and it 
was so done. And God called the fir- 
mament, or expansion, Heaven; and 
between the evening and the morning 
existed the second day.” 

The Hebrew word y'>>, here render- 
ed firmament, would be better ex- 
pressed by the English word expansion, 
or ‘space vastly expanded, or some like 
expression that gives not so much idea 
of solidity, as firmament does ; for the 
word firmament, came into use, in our 
language, from the Latin, to convey 
the notion ef the Greck astronomers 
about the solidity of the spheres.* 

It is particularly worthy of obyerva- 
tion, that the rootyp, ‘* expresses mo- 
tions of different parts of the same thing, 
at the same time, one part the one way, 
and the other the other way, with force.”’+ 
Let us therefore take this idea of the 
literal ‘signification of the word along 
with us. 

We are informed by the sacred 
writer, that the firmament, or expan- 
sion, was extended ‘in the midst of, 
or between, the waters ;” and the “‘ wa- 
ters,” as we have seén, were the cha- 
otic substance which was created on 
the first day ; so that here we have an 
intimation of the purpose or use to 
which the chaotic substance was to be 
applied. It was to be divided into 
various portions, by the stretching out 
of the expansion. 


* Reeves’ Bible, in loc. , ie 
t See Park. Heb. Lex. er the word. 





The expansion, it is said, was to be 
“in the midst” between the chaotic 
mass, still denominated tm “‘ waters,”’ 
in order to divide one portion of the 
mass from another. But a questidn 
here occurs, For what purposé? For 
the purpose, most undoubtedly, “af 
forming by such a division the proper 
proportions of gross matter which was 
to enter into all the terrestrial aiid ce- 
lestial bodies. 

This appears to be what is intended 
by the dividing of, or between, “ the 
waters,” or chaotic mass. Hitherto 
that substance, in its diffased and con- 
fluent state, filled the whole space of 
the universe, withoat any vacuity. 
But ‘now its particles are to be more 
closely compressed and forced toge- 
ther, as the original word signifies, 
into separate portions, thus leaving an 
expansion, or space vastly expanded, 
between them. 

Thus, would the stretching out of 
the expansion, in every direction, ac- 
cording to the original meaning of the 
word, causing motions of different parts 
of the same thing, at the same time, one 
part one way, und the other part the 
other way, to take place with force ; be 
attended with the consequence, that 
different ‘portions of the chaotic mass 
would recede from each other; and 
these might be divided into portions 
greater or smaller, and might also be 
made to differ in their kind of sub- 
| stance, according as they were de- 
signed for suns‘or planets. For out of 
this mass it is ‘now evident, by this di- 
vision, that all'the bodies of the visi- 
ble universe were formed. 

The expansion which was thus ex- 
tended in every direction, divided, we 
are informed, the chaotic matter in 
respect of relative ‘situation into 
upper and under. That is, by thus 
stretching out the expansion, the Om- 
nipotent Operator, first separated, and 
then placed the respective masses 
which were to compose the countless 
host of heaven, in their proper stations, 
some high and some low, counting 
from every individual'mass as a centre. 
It must likewise mean, that He placed 
them at proper distances from each 
other ; and very probably, at'this in- 
stant, with a skill of which we can 
hardly form any idea.—His infallible 
hand marked out the path throughout 
the vast expanse, in which each was 
to move, from the moment its race be- 
; gan, till the period, known only to Him 
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who formed them, “ when the heavens | causers of the changes of the air, and 
shall pass away with a great noise, | the conservation of the universe, gave 
and the elements shall melt with fer- | themselves up to worship the host of 
vent heat, and the earth also, and all | heaven.¢ But had they known their 


thafare therein, shall be burnt-up.’* 


great Author, as an apostle says they 


In the most simple and natural man- | might, by the things which are made, f 
, does the Mosaic relation thus ac- | they would have known likewise, that 
count for the Formation, not of this | these shining orbs were not gods, nor 
earth only, but of the whole universe. | could do any thing more towards the 


And J appeal to the judgment of every 
intelligent and candid reader, whe- 
ther there be sense or meaning in what 
Moses says upon any other principle? 
What an effort have the generality of 
authors made, to draw forth his mean- 
ing ; though his meaning is evident to 
a demonstration! And into what con- 
fusion and inconsistency have those 
generally run, who consider him as 
treating of the Formation ef the earth 
only! They seem entirely at a loss 
what to make of the expansion; -or 
where to place it; or to determine 
what “ waters” were divided by it. 
Waters on the earth, and waters in the 
clouds, they perpetually speak of; but 
can give no distinct idea what they 
would be at. Whereas Moses ap- 
pears not to mean “ waters” in their 
sense at all, but only that fluid mass 
created on the first day, which was 
likened to ‘‘ waters,” on account of the 
multiplicity of its particles, of which 
the universe was to be formed; and 
which was now accordingly done, 
by the stretching forth of the expan- 
sion. All that Moses says, is at once 
grand, easy, and natural : -all that they 
say, is mean, confused, and absurd. 

It is added, * And he called the ex- 
pansion Heaven, or, the Heavens, mony, 
a plural word, literally signifying ithe 
agents, disposers, or placers; namely, 
of the heavenly bodies of which we have 
just spoken, which have now been sta- 
tioned there, and whose orbits are in 
those heavens, or expansion, which had 
just been formed. These heavenly bo- 
dies, being placed each in its own orbit 
or station, move with suchcertainty and 
regularity, and perform their multifa- 
rious revolutions with such astonish- 
ing exactness, as if thawery paths or 
heavens in which they move were in- 
telligent beings spurring them for- 
ward ; or, as if they were the grand 
agents, disposers, and arrangers, of all 
that concerned their movements. The 
benighted heathens, perceiving these 
grand and astonishing effects, yet not 
knowing whence they arose, but-sup- 
posing the heavenly bodies to be the | 





conservation of the universe, or the re- 
gularity of the-seasons, than what the 
Author of their existence, with whom 
there is no variableness nor shadow 
of change, daily enables them. The 
modern philosopher, in a land of 
Bibles, who makes his physical god to 
consist. in the ag of the celestial 
fluid, or air penetrating all things; or 
in the disposing and arranging power of 
the heavens themselves ; or in what have 
been called the laws of attraction, re- 
pulsion, gravitation, and so on, to the 
exclusion of the superintending and 
upholding power of their great Author; 
will be found to be still more without 
excuse: as if any, or all of these, 
could exert an influence or power in- 
dependent of that Almighty Being 
who at first impressed, and still pre- 
serves in every particle of matter 
which he created, those properties 
which we call ‘‘ Laws of Nature ;” and 
which cease to be ‘ Laws,” or to ope- 
rate in any respect, the moment he 
withholds his superintending and sup- 
porting power! 

The work of forming the expansion, 
and of separating the chaotic sub- 
stance into the various huge bodies 
destined to “hang u, nothing,’ as 
the scripture philosophically expresses 
it; to roll for ages in the trackless 
paths of “‘ heaven,” with such asto- 
nishing regularity and certainty ; con- 
stituted the operations of the second 
day, or or of the Creation. 

Thus, therefore, was another impor- 
tant stone, so to speak, laid in the ma- 
jestic fabric of the universe. And 
who can help admiring so naturala 
transition? That from matter in its 
rude and chaotic state, while yet it 
filled the universe, it should, as in a mo- 
ment, by the stretching forth of the ex- 
pansion, be divided into the countless 
myriads of the heavenly bodies! 
Which bodies, still perhaps possess 
the same identical quantities of mat- 

* 2 Peter iii. 10. 


+ Gale’s account of Phrontus, the Stoic, of 
the Nature of the Gods, and the Orphic Hymns. 





¢ Romans i. 20. 
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period, and still occupy exactly the 
same stations in which they were 
placed by the operations of that day ! 
So astonishingly natural, indeed, is 
the whole ef this transaction, that we 
know not whether to admire more the 
work of God in its natural and gra- 
dual procedure, or the inimitably simple 
account of the sacred historian ; who, 
as has been observed, writes in sucha 
manner as if he had been a witness of 
the whole process! When God deigns 
to put his hand to any work, he mani- 
fests himself to be the most ingenious 
of all artificers. ‘‘ Nature,” or the 
work of the Almighty, ‘ is herself the 
source ofall that is ingenious, amiable, | 
and beautiful,” says an elegant writer. | 
But who can admire this part of it suf- | 
ficiently?’ With what masterly ease | 
does even a universe start into exist- | 
ence before her Maker? No laboured | 
effort is at all to be seen; but it seems | 
to be formed, as Newton expresses it, 
by a single cast! | 
Having thus rendered our ideas of | 





and causing the waters to stand up as 
an heap! 

2. The different masses of th» cha- 
otic matter, being thus separated from 
each other, and suspended ia the man- 
ner above described; there would 
communicated to their respective par- 
ticles, the law of gravitation. And as 
this would differ in different particles, 
there would be a sort of intestine mo- 
tion produced among the particles 
of each mass; the heaviest falling te- 
wards the centre.* And as each mass, 
as a whole, would become ponderous 
or heavy, and ready to fall from the 
station it occupied, so the generallaws 
of attraction and repulsion would now 
be impressed upon them: though not 
as yet in a way that would occasion 
revolutionary motion, but only in a 
way that would preserve each mass as 
yet crude and unformed, in that sta- 
tion in which the hand of the Creator 
had placed it. 

3. Here I might finish the account 
of the work of the second day, as I 


this work sufficiently evident, without | do not pretend to explain particularly 
dwelling longer on what we have gone | what the nature of the expansion that 
over, we shall rather proceed to make | was formed on this day, really is.— 
. a few remarks upon the whole. And, | Whether it consists of some aérial 
1. From the nature of the work per- | fluid, or forms a vacuum, through which 
formed on this second day, it is evi- | the rays of light are freely transmitted, 
dent, that the Mechanical Laws, by and. the laws of gravitation, attraction, 
which the positions and motions of the , and repulsion, without impediment 
heavenly bodies are regulated, must, | operate, I am unable io determine. 
at this stage of the work, have been| 4. That there exists, however, an at- 
called into action ; and for the first time | mosphere surrounding this earth, is a 
have exerted their force in preserving | truth beyond all dispute, and by ana- 
the chaotic substance, which was divid- | logy, that there also exists a similar 
ed by the stretching out of the expan- | atmosphere surrounding the other 
sion, into many thousand portions of | globes of the universe, may be fairly 
tremendous size, from again running | inferred ; yea, if we are to believe the 
together as fluid bodies naturally do. | testimony of some philosophers,+ it is 
At this stage of this wonderful work, | a fact which is even demonstrable. 
we have seen that the whole chaotic | 5. That this atmosphere is composed 
mass was, on account of its multitude | of some material substance, in other 
of particles, and of their admitting of | words, that it is matter, though ina 
easy motion among them, likened to | very subtile condition, is determined by 
“waters.” Notwithstanding this, how- | its density and so forth. But that it 





ever, when we take into consideration 
the Almighty power of the Operator, 
it is easy to conceive that the whole 
might be suspended, as it were, ‘ in 
the hollow of his hand,” as the pro- 
phet elegantly expresses it ; or ‘‘ bound 
up as in a garment,” as we have it 
in the book of Job :—so that not one 
particle belonging either to one mass 
or another could escape. A bright 





example of the same kind, namely, of 
Almighty power over fluid bodies, we 


reaches only a certain way into the ex- 
pansion, and there terminates, is proved 





* Does not this account for the fact which 
has been observed in nature, that the specific 
gravity of the globe is always the greater, the 
further we recede from its surface and approach 
towards its centre? La Place. Does it. not 
also furnish a satisfactory answer to many of 
Dr. Knight’s very pertinent questions respect- 
ing the order of several of the strata, which, as 
himself observes, differ in their specific gra- 
vity? See his theory. 

+ Dr. Herschell, and others. 
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from its being always most dense the | 
nearer it is to the surface of the earth ; | 
and from its becoming less and less 
dense, or more rarified, or thin and 
light, as you recede from it, till at last, 
could you only ascend so high, and 
exist there, you wold find it come to 
a gradual termination: beyond which 
would continue the expansion of which 
we speak. And, supposing all the 


other orbs to be the same as ours, with | 


an atmosphere terminating in the ex- 
pansion, what then? Of what must the 
expansion be composed, seeing it is 
not air, such as we enjoy in the at- 
mosphere which surrounds our globe ; 
for that, as we have seen, as we ascend | 
gradually diminishes, and becomes less | 
and less perceptible, till at length it | 
vanishes altogether? The question | 
therefore recurs, What is beyond that? | 
This question has been answered dif- 
ferently by different philosophers. 

6. But what I would simply say, is | 
this:—That I can easily conceive of a 
wenn in the vast expansion of heaven, 

eyond the verge of the atmosphere of 
each respective orb,—a place, through 
which the rays of light freely pass in 
all possible directions; and through 
which the laws of gravitation, attrac-+ 
tion, and repulsion, centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, operate, and pre- 
serve all things in order and motion, 
according to the wise appointment of 
the great First Cause. But how, in 
connection with the view of the atmo- 
sphere which has just been given, to 
eonceive of the fire, light, and spirit, 
or gross air, of Hutchinson and others, 
which is said “ to fill every part of the 
universe not possessed by other Mat- 
ter,”—how to conceive of the plenum 
of Rohault, or the Vortices of Des Car- 
tes, with a variety of other theories 
respecting the ‘* heavens ;” for the hea- 
vens, alas! have been subjected to 
many senseless speculations as well as 
the “ earth,” I am at a loss tosay. Or 
rather I may say, they are specula- 
tions which, in the first place, throw no 
additional light on the subject for which 
they are adduced, as manly illustra- 
tions; and which, in the next place, 
appear to be only whimsical and ab- 
surd reveries of a mind wandering 
upon mountains of vanity, without any 
foundation in reason or common sense 
to support them. 

Having thus rendered my meani 
sufficiently clear; and also proved, 








That the division of the chaotic Matter 
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into the respective masses which com- 
pose the heavenly bodies, &c.; and the 
impressing on it mechanical powers ; 
form another point of agreement with 
the second step of Mr. Macnab’s t 
scale of the universe,—which is Mat. 
ter in its mechanical aspect,—I wish my 
readers would have the to 
attend to this, as I hope shortly to tarn 
it to a very important use. 


en cel 


HISTORICAL COINCIDENCE RESPECT- 
ING HAMLET. 


Tre following article has been com- 
municated by a gentleman who has 
resided in Venice during the last 
twenty years. 

Mr. EpiTor, 

Sir,—When I was engaged in writ- 
ing my Philosophy of Painting, I took 
a pretty extensive view of the analo- 
gies discovered and set forth in their 
works by our predecessors. “Among 
them, one of the most striking is an 
accummodation of the histories of past 
events to contemporary circumstances. 
This conformity so displayed, appear- 
ing accidental, has a much greater 
sway over the affections than the pass- 
ing events would have, if they were 
directly and nominally celebrated. I 
met with one of these which appears 
to me interesting, and which on that 
account I remember, thorgh it was 
not adapted to any purpose of my 
own. If it be worth inserting in your 
valuable miscellaneous compilation, 
it is much at your service.. 

The Commentators upon Hamlet 
have displayed much learning; and 
they commonly refer us for the ground- 
work of the story to Saxo Grammati- 
cus, an author not generally read, and, 
for this particular purpose, perhaps 
not to be exclusively consulted. When 
I recollect that this tragedy supported 
itself on the stage, though opposed and 
vilified by all the contemporary critics, 
I cannot help thinking that it had the 
advantages of some popular allusion 
to contemporary events. On looking 
some years ago, for a very different 
purpose, into Puffendorf’s history of 
Sweden, I was struck by some circum- 
stances, which, in my opinion, gave 
rise to the tragedy of Hamlet. I have 
communicated this observation per- 
haps to d at sometimes, but to 
my knowledge it never been pub- 
lished by others. 
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Gustavus the First, commonly called 
Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, after 
many misfortunes, and after having 
established the Protestant Religion in 
his dominions, was peaceably seated 
on his throne, when Elizabeth became 
Queen of England. Their views 
coincided so much, that his counsel- 
lors endeavoured to persuade him to 
attempt the marriage of his son, the 
hereditary prince, to the then sovereign 
of these realms. He was very old, ap- 
prehensive of his own death, and not 
very sanguine in the hope of success. 
He did not therefore wish his eldest 
son to go in person, for fear of the 
throne becoming vacant during the 
absence of the heir apparent. His 
second son John, was, however, sent at 
the head of an extraordinary em- 
bassy; to solicit the hand of the Eng- 
lish princess for his elder brother, and 
was graciously received by her, as the 
bearer of an offering to the shrine of ; 
her beauty, though she gave him only 
‘an equivocal answer. Afterwards, 
when the hereditary prince ascended 
the throne of Sweden, in the year 1561, 
the offer was renewed by another em- 
bassy ; though the frivolous and vola- 
tile young king was at the same time 
soliciting an union with some other 
ladies on the continent. In the midst 
of all these negociations, actually pro- 
ceeding, he was captivated by the ap- 
pearance of a peasant’s daughter, who 
usually came to sell fruit in the market 
of Stockholm, and suddenly married 
her, ennobling at the same time all her 
relations. 

This action, with several others of a 
nature so strange as to excite some 
doubts on the soundness of his intel- 
lect, created great disturbances in the 
kingdom. To prevent the tragical 
issue with which he was threatened, he 
determined to invite his brother John 
to a splendid féte in his court, and 
there to have him assassinated. The 
Queen of Sweden, upon this occasion, 
gave intelligence to John to keep out 
of the way. Nor do we find in the 
historian, any stronger reason for im- 
puting blame to the Queen mother. 

ich, however, was dethroned soon 
afterwards, and at last, though not im- 
mediately, murdered by his brother 
John. The names of Gildensterm and 
Rosencrantz do, I think, appear (for I 
write the whole from memory) in Puf- 
fendorf, as belonging to persons at- 





tached to the embassy, that came to 


demand the Queen of England as a 
bride. 

In the period of about seven years 
that intervened between the deposition 
and murder of Erich the fourteenth, 
an ordinary Swedish Ambassador tak- 
ing leave of Elizabeth, was told by 
her, that she should be glad to see her 
old lover restored to his crown and 
kingdom. The historian attributes the 
motive of gallantry alone to our Queen, 
but it coincided too with her political 
views, as John was then preparing to 
return to his connection with the Pope. 
However that be, the ambassador me- 
ditated on this expression till he de- 
termined to assassinate his own sove- 
reign as soon as he could find an op- 
portunity. When arrived in Sweden, 
he invited the king to a kind of mar- 
tial festival in his house, (the histo- 
rian calls it ein Schwerdt-Tanz,) and 
the monarch accepted his invitation. 
But when the opportunity occurred, 
the ambassador was struck with a 
panic, and could not execute his pur- 
pose. The king returned home with- 
out suspicion, though the plan was.af- 
terwards discovered, and the ambas- 
sador beheaded. 

When Erich was dethroned, he had 
an infant son, who was consigned by 
John to one of his rustic dependants 
to be privately destroyed. While this 
man was traversing the country with 
the child in a sack, he was met by a 
Swedish nobleman riding accidentally 
that way, who inquired what he was 
carrying. The peasant was so much 
embarrassed by the question, that the 
nobleman determined to search the 
bag, and taking it away with him, res- 
cued the boy from immediate death. 
Puffendorf knew nothing of his edu- 
cation, but he appeared afterwards as 
a fine young man at the court of Mos- 
cow. The reigning Czar promised him 
protection, and offered to reinstate 
him in his father’s throne, if he would 
consent to dismember Sweden in 
favour of Russia. The young prince 
magnanimously refused, and was bar- 
barously murdered by his hypocritical 
protector. 

Now, if/we suppose that Shakspeare 
was at the time in possession of the in- 
formation that Puffendorf transmitted 
to us a century later, it is easy 
to persuade ourselves that this child 
was the model of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. The miraculous escape of 
his infancy, his mysterious education, 
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his . voluntary and patriotic death, | 
afiord the finest possible scope to the | 
imagination of a poet like our irresis- | 
tible dramatic artist. I have heard 
this character censured, because after 
having carefully perused it, you can- 
not decide whether young Hamlet be 
mad ornot. But even in this circum- 
stance, the character is, at the very 
worst, but a portrait from individual 
nature, and justified by the general re- 
semblance of children to their~parents. 
For the insanity of his father Erich 
was always suspected, .but never 
proved ; and the groundwork of some 
remarkable incidents in the play, the 
killing of Polonius, and his declining 
to destroy the king when he had a | 
favourable opportunity, might be found | 
in the history of the deposed monarch. | 
But for this purpose it is betier to con- 
sult the historian himself, whose judg- 
ment is equal to his fame. 

If the concluding scene of Hamlet 
has been taken from the Moresca or 
sword-dance of Puffendorf, it has been 
perhaps vulgarly rendered. The ori- 
gin of this dance has been discussed 
in some of your numbers ; but I think | 
the opinion false, that ascribes its in- | 





troduction into Europe, to the Moors | 


who invaded and settled in Spain. It 
was practised at Venice, on the last 
Thursday of the Carnival, long before. 
But this would carry me too far, and 
is impertinent to our present purpose. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
WoOLSTENHOLME Parr. 
ec 

BISHOP LATIMER AND HIS FAMILY. 
Ir is gratifying to look back on de- 
parted days; but it is sometimes pain- 
ful to compare past and present events 
together. The following sketch be- 
comes particularly interesting, from 











being connected with a name that will 


I can remember that I buckled his 
harness, when he went to Blackheath 


| field. He kept me at school, or else 


I had not been able to preach before 
the king’s majesty now. He mar- 
ried my sisters, with five pounds, or 
twenty nobles, a piece; so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear 
of God. He kept hospitality for his 
poor neighbours, and some alms he 
gave to the poor; and all this he did 
of the said farm: where he that now 
hath it, payeth sixteen pounds by the 


| year or more, and is not able to do 


any thing for his prince, for himself, 
or for his children, or give a cup of 
drink to the poor.”—Malcolm’s Anec- 
dotes. 
————— 
Mr. Epitor, 

Sik,—If the Constructions in this 
paper are worthy of notice, as answers 
to the questions proposed, they are at 
your service. G. D. 


Porchester. 
Construction of Andrew Taylor's Tri- 
angle, required in col. 388. 
/ ‘ 
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Construction da Fim, oposed 
a Constant Reader, of Drouslion. sd 





always command veneration.— ca 
In a Sermon preached by Latimer, | Pe to. 
before Edward VI. March 8, 1549, he | pr ™., 
gives the following account of his fa- f ~,. 
mily. ‘* My father was a yeoman, and / % 
had no lands of his own; only he had i 
a farm of three or four pounds by the ig 
pons at the uttermost; and hereupon| } 4 
tilled so much, as kept half a dozen la } 
men. He had walk for an hundred 
sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
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kyne. He was able, and did find the | parts, its-square root will be 15; the 
king an harness, with himself and his | perpendicular 6 will. 

horse, while he came to the place | whose square root is 7, and the per- 
he should $yoetap the king’s wages. 

ou. IT. 


0. 18,— 





= a will be 4, whose*,/ is 2, 
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ANECDOTES, 
Communicated by B. F. Hopkins, of Aberford. 


Dr. Leigh.—A roguish tenantof Ba- 
liol College, slily felled the trees upon 
his farm, and put the money in bis 

et. Soon after, he called upon 

. Leigh to pay the rent; and the 
Doctor inquired into the state of the 
trees. ‘“‘ Alas! Sir,” said the tenant, 
‘a great misfortune has happened to 
them; a high wind has blown them 
all down.”—“ No, no,” said the doc- 
tor, who knew his tenant, ‘‘ you mis- 
take; it must have been, not a- high 
wind, but a cutting wind, to do so much 
execution.” 


Zimmerman.—This eminent physi- 
cian went from Hanover, to attend 
Frederick the Great in his last illness. 
One day the king said to him, ‘‘ You 


have, I presume, Sir, helped many a_ 


man into another world.” This was 
rather a bitter pill for the doctor; but 
‘the dose he gave the king in return 
was a judicious mixture of truth and 
flattery : “‘ Not so many as your Ma- 
jesty, nor with so much honour to my- 
self.” 


Sir Wm. Dawes.— When Archbishop 
of York, his clergy dining with him 
the first time after he had lost his lady, 
he told them, he feared they did not 
find things in such good order as they 
used to be in the time of poor Mary; 
adding witha deep sigh, “‘ She was in- 
deed Mare pacificum.” A curate, who 
well recollected how inapplicable this 
epithet was, observed, “‘ Yes, my Lord; 
bat she was Mare mortuum first.”” The 
Archbishop was so pleased with the 
allusion, that within two months he 
gave him a living. 


Garrick.—Sterne, who used his wife 
very ill, was one day talking to Gar- 
rick, in a fine sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. 
‘The husband,” said Sterne, ‘‘ who 
behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves 
to have his house burnt over his head.” 
“ If you think so,” said Garrick, “ I 
hope your house is insured.” 


Bishop Wilkins.—The Duchess of 
Newcastle, who was a great writer of 
plays and romances in the time of 
Charles II. asked Bishop Wilkins, 
who had just announced his discovery 
of a world in the Moon, how she could 
getthere. “ As the journey,” said she, 
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“ must neéds be very long, there will 
be no possibility of getting there, with- 
out stopping by the way.”—‘“* Your 
Grace,” replied the Bishop, “ can be 
at no loss for places to stop at, as you 
have built so many castles in the air.” 


Louis XII.—He one day observed, 
as he was reproaching a prelate with 
the luxury of his manner of living,— 
that the clergy did not live so splen- 
didly in the early ages. ‘ No, Sir,” 
replied the prelate, ‘‘ not in the time 
of the shepherd kings.” 


a 


ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
THE ENGLISH. 


OF 


THE following account was written 
anno 1678, and taken from the MS 
collections of Mr. Aubrey, in the Ash- 
molean Museum, at Oxford; pub- 
lished in the Antiquarian Repertory. 

There were very few free-schools in 
England before the Reformation. 
Youth were genera'ly taught Latin in 
the monasteries, and young women 
had their education in nunneries, 
where they learnt needle-work, con- 
fectionary, surgery, physic, (apotheca- 
ries being at that time very rare,) writ- 
ing, drawing, &c. &e. 

The nuns of St. Mary Kingston, in 
Wilts, were often seen coming forth 
into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks 
and wheels to spin, sometimes to the 
number of seventy ; all of whom were 
not nuns, but young girls, sent there 
for education. 

Anciently, before the Reformation, 


‘ordinary men’s houses, such as copy- 
| holders and the like, had no chimney, 


but flues like louver-holes. 

In the halls and parlours of great 
houses, were wrote texts of scripture 
on the painted cloths. The lawyers 
say, that hefore the time of King 
Henry the hth, one shall hardly 
find an action on the case, as for slan- 
der, &c. once in a year, quod nata. 

In gentlemen's houses, at Christmas, 
the first dish that was brought to table 
was a boar’s head, with a lemon in his 
mouth.—At Queen’s College in Ox- 
ford, this custom has been retained 
in late years ; the bearer of it brought 
it into the hall, singing to an old tune, 
an old Latin rhyme, Caput apri de- 
Sero, &e. 

The first dish that was brought up 
to the table on Easter-day, was a red 
herring, riding away on horseback: 
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t. e. a herring ordered by the cook, 
something after the likeness of a man 
on horseback, set in a corn salad. 

The custom of eating a gammon of 
bacon at Easter, which is still kept up 
in many parts of England, was found- 
ed on this, viz. to shew their abhor- 
rence of Judaism, at that solemn com- 


memoration of our Lord’s resurrec- + 


tion. 

The use of “‘ your humble servant,” 
came first into England on the mar- 
riage of Queen Mary, daughter of 
Henry the Fourth of France, which is 
derived from Votre trés humble Servi- 
teur, The usual salutation before that 
time was, God help you! God be 
with you! and among the vulgar, How 
dost do? with a thump on the shoulder. 

Till this time the court itself was 
unpolished and unmannered. King 
James’s Court was so far from being 
civil to women, that the ladies, nay, 
the queen herself, could hardly pass by 
the King’s apartment without receiving 
some affront. 

At the parish priest’s houses in 
France, especially in Languedoc, the 
table cloth was on the board all day 
long, and ready for what was in the 
house to be put thereon, for strangers, 
travellers, friars, and pilgrims. 

Noblemen, and gentlemen of fair 
estates, had their heralds, who wore 
their coat of arms at Christmas, and at 
other solemn times, and cried Largesse 
thrice. A neat built chapel, and a 
spacious hal!, were all the rooms of 
note, the rest more small. 

At Tomarton, in Gloucestershire, 
anciently the seat of the Rivers, was ag 
dungeon 13 or 14 feet deep ; about 4 
feet high were. iron rings fastened to 
the wall, which were probably to tie 
offending villains to, as lords of ma- 
nors had this power over their villains 
(or soccage tenants) and had all of them 
no doubt such places for their punish- 
ment. It is well known all castles 
had dungeons, and so it is believed 
had monasteries, for they had often 
within themselves power of life and 
death. : 

In King Henry the Third’s time, the 
Pope gave a bull or patent to a com- 
pany of Italian architects, to travel up 
and down Europe to build churches. 

In days of yore, lords and gentlemen 
lived in the country like petty kings ; 
had Jura regalia belonging to their 
seigniories ; had their castles and bo- 


roughs ; had gallows within their liber- 





ties, where they could try, condemn, 
and execute; never went to London 
but in parliament time, or once a- 
year to do their hamage to their king. 
They always ate in gothic halls at the 
high table, or orielle, (which was a 
little room at the upper end of the 
hall, where stood a table,) with the 
folks at the side tables. The meat 
was served up by watch words. Jacks, 
are but of late invention. The poor 
boys did turn the spits, and licked the 
drippings for their pains. _The beds 
of the men servants and retainers were 
in the hall, in which the mumming 
and the loaf stealing, and other Christ- 
mas sports, were performed, 

The hearth was commonly in the 
middle; whence the saying, “ round 
about our coal fire.” 

Every baron and gentleman of 
estate, kept great horses for men at 
arms; some had their armories suffi- 
cient to furnish out some hundreds of 
men. 

The halls of the justices of the peace, 
were dreadful to behold: the screen 
was garnished with corselets and hel- 
mets, gaping with open mouths, with 
coats of mail, lances, pikes, halberts, 
brown bills, batterdastors, and buckles. 
Public inns were, very rare. Travel- 
lers were entertained at religious 
houses for three days together, if oc- 
casion served. The meetings of the 
gentry were not at taverns, but in the 
fields or forests, with hawks and 
hounds, and their bugle horns, with 
silken bawderies. 

Every gentleman-like man kept a 
sparrow-hawk, and the priesta hobby: 
it was a divertisement for young gen- 
tlewomen to manne sparrow-hawks 
and merlines. 

Before the Reformation there were 
no poor-rates; the charitable doles 
given at religious houses, and church 
ale in every parish, did the business. 
‘i In every — : ee was a church 

ouse, to whic onged spits, pots. 
crocks, &c. for deena pom ug 
Here the housekeepers met, and were 
merry, and gave their charity. The 
young peopie came there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, &. There were 
few or no alms-houses before the time 
of King Henry the Eighth. That at 
Oxford, opposite to Christghurch, was 
one of the most ancient in England. 
In every church was a poor man’s box, 
and the like at great inns. 

Befere the wake, or feast of the 
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dedication of the church, they sat up 
all night fasting and praying, viz. on 
the eve of the wake. 

In the Easter holidays was a clerk’s 
ale for his private benefit, and the 
solace of the neighbourhood. 

In these times, besides the jollities 
above-mentioned, they had their pil- 
grimages to several shrines, as to Wal- 
singham, Canterbury, &c. The cra- 
sades to the holy wars were magnificent 
and splendid, and gave rise to the ad- 
ventures of the Knight-errants, and 
tomances. The solemnity attending 
processions in and about churches, 
and the peranibulations in the fields, 
were great diversions also in those 
times. 

Glass windows, except in cliurches 
and gentlemen’s houses, were rare be- 
fore the time of Henry VIII, Copy- 
holders and poor people had none. 

Noblemen’s and gentlemen’s coats, 
were of the bedals and yeomen of 
the guards i.e. gathered in the middle. 
The benchers in the Inns of Court, yet 
retain that fashion in the make of their 
gowns. 

When a church was to be built, they 
watched and prayed on the vigil of 
the dedication, and took that point of 
the horizon where the sun arose, for 
the east, which makes that variation ; 
so that few stand true, except those 
built between the two equinoxes. ,This 
has been frequently proved, and the 
line found to point to that part of the 
horizon where the sun rises on the day 
of that saint to whom the church was 
dedicated. 

In Scotland, especially among the 
highlanders, the women make a cour- 
tesy to the new moon; and our Eng- 
lish women have a touch of this, some 
of them sitting astride of a gate or 
stile, the first evening the new moon 
appears, and say—aA fine moon, God 
bless her! 

The Britons received the knowledge 
of husbandry from the Romans; the 
foot, and the acre, which we yet use, 
ate the fiearest to them. In the West 
and North, they gave no wages to the 
shepherd, but he had the keeping of 
so many sheep With bis master’s flock. 
Plautus hints at this, in his Asinaria, 
Act III. Scene I. Etiam Opilio, &c. 

The Normans brought with them 
into land civility and building, 
which, though it was gothic, was yet 

nificent. Upon occasion of bust- 
ling in those days, great lords sounded 
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their trampets, and summoned those 
that held under them. Old Sir Walter 
Long,of Draycott, kept a truampeter,and 
rode with thirty servants and retainers. 
Hence the sheriff’s trumpets at this 
day. No younger brothers were to 
betake themselves to trades, but were 
churchmen, or retainers to great men. 

From the time of Erasmus, until 
about 1650, the learning was down- 
right pedantry. The conyersation and 
habits of those times were as starched 
as their bands and square beards, and 
gravity was: taken for wisdom. The 
doctors in those days were but old 
boys, when quibbles passed for wit, 
even in their sermons. The gentry 
and citizens had little learning of any 
kind, and their way of breeding up 
their children was suitable to the rest. 
They were as severe to their children 
as their schoolmasters; and their 
schoolmasters, as masters of the house 
ef correction. The child as perfectly 
loathed the sight of his parents, as 
the slave his torture. Gentlemen of 
30 or 40 years old, were to stand like 
mutes and fools bareheaded before 
their parents, and the daughters(grown 
women) were to stand at the cupboard 
side, during the whole time of their 
proud mother’s visit, unless, (as the 
fashion was) leave was desired, that a 
eushion was to be given them to kneel 
upon, brought them by the serving 
man, after they had done sufficient 
penance in standing. The young fel- 
lows had their foreheads turned up, 
and stiffened with spittle ; they were 
to stand mannerly, thus :—the foretop 
pordered as before, with -one hand 
eee at the bowstring, and the other 

ehind. 

The gentlewomen had prodigious 
fans, as is to be seen in old pictures, 
like that instrument which is used to 
drive feathers, and it had a handle 
at least half a yard long; with these 
the daughters were oftentimes correct- 
ed. Sir Edward Coke rode the cir- 
cuit with such a fan. The Earl of 
Manchester also used such a fan. But 
fathers and mothers slashed their 
daughters in the time of their bosom 
discipline, when they were perfect 
women. At Oxford, the rod was fre- 
quently used by the tutors and deans; 
and Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, 
whipped his pupil with his sword by 
his side, when he came to take his 
leave of hin, to go to the Inns 
Court. 
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Burslem Wake. 


Mr. EpitTor, June, 1820. 
Str,—Having lately had occasion to 
pass through the Potteries in Stafford- 
shire, I could not but listen with some 
painfal feelings to the numerous com- 
plaints which everywhere assailed my 
ears. The manafacturers complained, 
that they had only few orders from 
abroad, that they had large stocks in 
their warehouses, which were daily in- 
creasing, that their profits were much 
reduced by the efforts of competition, 
and that for such articles as found a 
market, the returns were very uncer- 
tain, precarious credit being the basis 
of their diminished and impoverished 
transactions. The workmen complain- 
ed, that they could not obtain a suf- 
ficiency of employment, that their 
earnings were much reduced, and, that 
for themselves and families, it was 
with much difficulty they could procure 
the necessaries of life. 

These statements led me into a train 
of melancholy reflections. I could 
not but lament over so much distress, 
and sympathize with the unhappy suf- 
ferers, although it was not inmy power 
either to furnish relief, or to alleviate 
the common calamity. 

I had just made preparation for my 
departure from this territory of com- 
plaint, when my attention was arrest- 
ed with the appearance of vast num- 
bers of each sex, and nearly of all 

‘ages, most of them neatly clad, and 
full of activity, exhibiting countenances 
of gaiety that did not seem very con- 
wr with the tales of woe at which I 

been taught tosigh. The weather 
being remarkably fine, I mounted on 
the top of the coach, anxious to enjoy 
the freshness of the breeze, to survey 
the varied scenery to which we might 
be introduced, and to make my obser- 
vations on passing events. Our ve- 
hicle, moving with rapidity, we soon 
overtook numerous groups, all moving 
with eager haste in one direction, and 
all exhibiting those indications of 
hilarity, contentment, and pleasure, 
which some have told us can only be 
found in the land of Eutopia. 

Charmed with this amusing spec- 
tacle, I inquired of a fellow-passenger 
into the cause of the phenomenon, and 
was informed, that the groups I per- 
ceived were trooping to Newcastle, to 
be confirmed by the Bishop. For some 
time I was satisfied with this reply ; 
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but as we advanced, I noticed occa- 
sionally among the parties, nearly all 
the gradations of age which lie bé- 
tween the cradle and the crutch. This 
discovery induced me to remark, that, 
in former years confirmation must 
have been much neglected, otherwise 
so many of the aged would not now 
appear; but that the rising generation, 
by obtaining confirmation in compadra- 
tive infancy, had determined to shun, 
when they advanced in years, the re- 
proach which their ancestors seemed 
to have merited. 

The coach-guard at this moment 
rousing from his demi-slaumber, éx- 
claimed in a drowsy tone ;—** These 
are not all going to the Bishop, the 
greater part are going to Burslém 
Wake, where there is to be a Bull- 
Baiting. It will continue several days, 
and pretty rigs they will have. I sup- 
pose before to-morrow this time, many 
of them will have black eyes and 
bloody noses. They will make many 
a job for the doctor. The whole town 
will be in the utmost confusion, and 
some scores go on purpose to haye a 
row.” 

I listened with much attention to 
this statement given by the guard, and 
was forcibly struck with the si 
contrast presented between the New- 
castle Confirmation, and the Burs- 
lem Wake; and could scarcely avoid 
smiling at the ludicrous contest for the 
congregation, between the Bishop and 
the Bull. I am not a physiognomist ; 
and yet, from the ‘accounts I had re- 
ceived, I could scarcely avoid eye- 
ing with much attention, the crowds 
we overtook, to discover if ible, 
by their countenances, whether the 
were bound to Newcastle or Burslem. 
My ignorance of the science, however, 
prevented me from deriving any ad- 
vantage from my observations; and, 
if I had not known to the contrary, I 
should have imagined that a Bull was 
to be baited in each place. 

But it was not long before we had 
a favourable opportunity of bringing 
this point to a decisive issue. We 
soon came to the place where the 
roads parted, one of which led to 
Confirmation, and thé other to the 
Wake. Being astranger tothe country, 
I knew not one road from the other, 
and might easily have made a 
take; but whether the crowds labour- 
ed under the same disadvantage, I 
take not upon me to say; I only know 
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that, either through accident or design, 
few among them took the road to 
Newcastle. 

We had not proceeded far, before 
two or three‘individuals, fatigued with 
travelling, mounted the coach in high 
glee, evidently animated with that 
spirit which was likely to display it- 
self at the wake. By this time we 
had completely lost sight of the bishop 
and his despicable minority, and were 
fast approaching to the rendezvous of 
bulls and bull-dogs. 

As my new companions seemed bet- 
ter qualified to expatiate on bull- 
baiting than on abstract science, I 
inquired how the bull was procured? 
They told me, that the money was 
raised by subscription, with which the 
bull was purchased,—that it was con- 
ducted to its place of destination 
amidst shouts of joy, and after being 
so long worried with dogs, that its 
bellowings and fury could no longer 
furnish the delighted populace with 
diversion, it was killed and sold to any 
that would purchase, at twopence per 
pound. They concluded by observing, 
that they expected four bulls to be 
baited at this wake, and that there 
would be rare fun. I intimated that 
the sport appeared barbarous and bru- 
tal, and that I thought this and cock- 
fighting had nearly been driven from 
the country. The men admitted, that 
the sport was rather cruel, but that it 
had long prevailed, and could not 
now be prevented. I observed, that 
the Magistrates surely had power. 
“We have no Magistrate,” replied 
one, “ who lives near, anda regiment 
of soldiers would hardly be sufficient.” 

“IT would advise you,” interrupted 
the guard, *‘ when the bull is baiting, to 
do as a fellow I once knew did, when 
a band was playing to entertain the 
spectators. He took his hat, went 
round among the company, with ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, try what you can do for 
these poor fellows,’ and in a few 
minutes collected three shillings and 
eightpence, with which he decamped 
to a public-house. I know this to be 
true, for I drank part of the liquor 
which was purchased with it. And I 
remember also, that he wilfully broke 
two er three pretty little glasses in 
which the landlady used to sell six- 

y-worths of brandy. She scolded 
most confoundedly, declaring, that 
though he had paid for them, she 
should lose more by what he had done, 





than she should ever gain by him as 
long as he lived, because they were so 
handy, and she hardly knew where to 
get others like them. I remember 
them very well. I suppose they were 
about the size of my thumb. I am 
sure that if any man were to put his 
thumb to the bottom he would press 
all the liquor out. I was glad when 
they were gone.” 

By this time we were entering Burs- 
lem, the outskirts of which seemed 
crowded with strangers, many of 
whom looked very much like persons 
who had taken a long journey, but had 
forgotten for what they had come 
hither ; while others appeared to up- 
braid themselves with the folly of 
making so much haste, in order to be 
tooearly. This, however, was not the 
case with all. I observed in one place 
a cluster of fellows sitting on the 
ground, one of whom had a handker- 
chief tied round the neck of a bull- 
dog, which I presume, was brought 
hither on purpose for the conflict. 
Like Sterne’s Maria, I looked as the 
coach passed, alternately at the dog, 
and his inhuman companions, and was 
at a loss to which I ought to give the 
preference. Their indications of stu- 
pidity appeared nearly equal, but in 
point of ferocity the bipeds had the 
decided superiority. 

The weather, when we entered the 
town, was exceedingly warm, which 
caused the windows of the public- 
houses to be open against the street. 
The rooms within were nearly filled, 
although it was - | about ten o’clock 
in the morning. In some, the fiddlers 
played. to companies of dancers; in 
others, the fumes of tobacco half 
concealed the interior. In some the 
rattling of the coach would only per- 
mit me to perceive the vacant grin ; but 
in others, “‘ the loud laugh that shews 
the vacant mind,” was distintly heard, 
and it added much to the music of our 
wheels as they rumbled over the pave- 
ment. 

The town was evidently in confu- 
sion, through the preparations that 
were making for that disorder which 
was expected. Shops were decorating, 
windows were cleaning, and carts, 
wheelbarrows, boards, hampers, and 
poles, crowded the streets. In every 
direction the sound of the hammer 
was heard. Awnings were erecting, 
limits were fixing, adverse parties 
were contending for their respective 
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rights, and mutually reproaching each 
0 with encroachments. In one de- 
partment was an exhibition of wild 
beasts; and in another, rope-dancing 
and feats of agility by a French com- 
pany oftame ones, invited the notice 
of the spectators. Almost every minute 
presented something new. Exhibi- 
tion followed exhibition, and crowd 
succeeded crowd. The children that 
were suffered to — the streets 
were in full employ, running from 
place to place, and in every corner 
discovering new objects of wonder 
and admiration. Valuable articles, in 
their estimation, were everywhere pre- 
paring for sale, and they only seemed 
to want money to make them com- 
letely happy. 

. I had proceeded thus far in my ob- 
servations, when the sound of the 
horn blew the signal of our departure. 
On leaving this scene of active idle- 
ness, we pursued our course, occasion- 
ally meeting with solitary individuals, 
straggling parties, and embodied 
groups, all apparently hastening to 
Burslem, through clouds of dust, some 
particles of which became stationary 
on those faces which were bathed in 
perspiration. To one decently dressed 
young woman, our facetious guard 
exclaimed—*“ Ah, my dear, what are 
you going to the Bull-baiting?” she 
made no reply. IL observed, I think 
it rather an improper place for prudent 
young women. ‘They think,’’ answer- 
ed the guard, “no more about pru- 
dence than I do about my wife, whom 
I have not seen these three months. 
And whatever you may think, Sir, I 
can assure you, that to these wakes 
and bull-baitings the army is indebted 
for many valuable recruits.” 

We soon left this region of dissipa- 
tion, and got into the atmosphere of 
industry. The change was pleasing, 
but the contrast farnished many occa- 
sions for serious reflection. I could 
not help referring to the complaints 
which I had heard, and contrasting 
them with the preparations for riot 
which I had just witnessed. The 
ideas which Newcastle and Burslem, 
the Confirmation and the Wake, the 
Bishop and the Bull, presented, ex- 
hibited a scene that was truly ludi- 
crous ; and I could not avoid thinking 
that if trade was dead, and the times 
were hard, bull-baiting and wakes were 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
AUGUST.—BY AN OBSERVER, 


Tue Sun enters Virgo on the 23d at 
seven minutes past seven in the morn- 
ing. The Moon enters her last quarter 
on the Ist; she is new on the 8th; en- 
ters her first quarter on the 17th; she 
is full on the 23d; and enters her ‘last 
quarter again on the 30th. She is in 
her apogee or greatest distance from 
the earth, on the 11th, andin her perigee 
or nearest distance from the earth on 
the 24th. She will pass Venus on the 
7th, Mercury on the 10th, Ceres on 
the 11th, Mars on the 12th, the Geor- 
gian planet on the 19th, Jupiter on the 
25th, and Saturn on the 26th. Mer- 
cury sets on the Ist at thirteen minutes 
t eight in the evening; and is in 
is inferior conjunction on the 19th, 
stationary on the 5th, and again on 
the 29th. From his unfavourable 
sition, he will be detected by few 
in the early part of the month; but at 
the end of it, his position becoming 
more favourable, he will be seen on 
the 28ih, near to and under the six- 
teenth of the Lion, and near to that 
star he will be seen for the three fol- 
lowing days. Ceres is first seen unde: 
and to the east of the eighth of the 
Lion, and she directs her course to the 
small stars in the head of the Virgin. 
On the 24th we shall discover her be- 
tween the second of the Lion and the six- 
teenth of the Virgin, the most western 
star in this constellation, being above 
and less than two degrees from it. 
Mars sets on the 1st at fifieen minutes 
past nine in the evening, and on the 
31st at fifty minutes past seven. He 
is first seen to the east of the second 
of the Virgin, from which star he pro- 
ceeds to the seventh, passing under 
and near to it on the 10th. On the 
18th he passes the third of the Virgin, 
but at a greater distance; and he 
finishes his course between this star 
and the first, but nearest to the latter 
star. The Georgian planet is on the 
meridian on the Istat fifty-two minutes 
past eight in the evening, and on the 
31st at fifty-four minutes past six. He 
has, when on the meridian, the twelfth 
ofthe Archer above him to the east, 
and the eighth of the Serpent-bearer 
below him to the west, being nearly 
in the middle between these stars. 
Jupiter rises on the 1st at five minutes 
nine in the evening, and on the 
3lst at five minutes past seven. He 
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is seen under the four stars in square, 
but nearest to the line passing through 
the two eastern ofthem. Saturn rises 
on the Ist at forty-six minutes past 
nine in the evening, and on the 31st at 
fifty minutes past seven. He is seen 
near the same spot, under the four- 
teenth of the Fishes, and nearly in a 
line with the highest and lowest of the 
four stars in square. Venus is a morn- 

star rising on the Ist at thirty-six 
minutes past four, and on the 31st at 
seven minutes past two. She is sta- 
tio .on the 2ist. At first she is too 
near Sun to be visible, but the fa- 
vourableness of her positions will, be- 
fore the middle of the month, point 
her out as the precursor of the Sun. 
She is in a very barren space in the 
southern part of the Crab, at a consi- 
derable distance under the two first of 
the Twins ; and her motion being very 
slow, she is seen near the same spot 
to the end of the month. 
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WINDWARD DIVISION OF THE TAHI- 

TIAN MISSION. 

(Annual Circular.) 

Tahiti, May 18, 1819. 

In reviewing the affairs of this Mis- 
sion for the past year, we have, on the 
whole, great cause for gratitude and 
praise to God our Saviour. The bre- 
thern at Aimeo and of the three sta- 
tions at Tahiti, have proceeded per- 
severingly in their labours, and the 
work of God, we trust, has been car- 
ried on gradually and successfully in 
the hearts of many. 

We have looked forward to the 
yearly meeting in May, when we 
should all meet together ; and had re- 
solved, after the meeting, at all events, 
to baptize such as were proper sub- 
jects among the natives, and to form 
them into churches. That meeting 
having -taken place, and we being 
about to return to our respective sta- 
tions, we now lay before you the par. 
ticulars of our yearly meeting. We 
have had a Missionary week indeed, 
and a pleasing and animating time it 
has been to us all. 

The king, ‘Pomare, has lately erect- 
ed.alarge and very long building at 
Papaoa, in the district of Pare, and 
devoted it to the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Society, which was formed 
among the Tahitians last year. This 
building we denominate the Royal 
Mission €hapel, and its dimensions 
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are as follows :—it is 712 feet long, by 
54 wide. The ridge pole, or middle, is 
supported by 36 massy pillars; the 
outside pillars all. around the»house 
are 200. It has 133 windows with 
sliding shutters, and 29 doors; the 
ends are of a semicircular form. 
There are three square pulpits, about 
260 feet apart from each other, and 
the extreme ones about 100 feet from 
the end of the house. It is filled with 
forms, except an area before each pul- 
pit, and laid with clean grass. The 
rafters are covered with a fine kind of 
fringed matting, which is bound over 
with cords of various colours in a very 
neat manner; and the ends of the 
matting are left hanging down, like 
the flags in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
whole building is surrounded with a 
very strong fence of wood, and the 
space between it and the building is 
filled with gravel. 

Pomare, with the professed inten- 
tion of teaching more extensively the 
art of reading, &c. has made a tour of 
Tahiti, he and his people constantly 
exercising themselves in pgayer, sing- 
ing hymns, and reading the gospel 
of Luke, some thousand copies of 
which were distributed among them 
last year. He has lately expressed a 
desire for baptism, engaging to devote 
himself to the Lord, and to put away 
every sin, and every appearance of 
evil. He has had conferences with 
some of the brethren on the subject ; 
and has also written a letter to us, ex- 
pressing a deep sense of his sinfulness 

unworthiness, a firm dependence 
upon the blood of Christ for pardon, - 
and an earnest desire to give himself 
to the Lord in baptism. As it ap- 
peared to be the voice of the whole 
nation, and particularly of the most 
pious chiefs; and as his conduct has 
been so constant and persevering in 
teaching and promoting good things ; 
we resolved, in humble dependence 
upon divine grace, to baptize him. 
The baptism was fixed for Lord’s day, 
16th instant. 

On Monday the 10th instant, the 
brethren assembled at Papaoa. The 
people were encamped on each side 
of it along the sea beach, to the extent 
of about four miles. They. soon as- 
sembled together to pay their respects 
to the king, and made a grand ap- 
pearance, being all decently arrayed 
in white native clothing. The brethren 
met the king and chiefs in the usual 
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place of worship, according to the ap- 
poin t of Pomare, who had ju- 
diciously arranged all the services 

i of the week. Brother 
Darling began with singing, reading 
the Scriptures, and prayer. The king 
then proceeded to business. He first 
wrote his own name, and his gift to 
the Missionary Society, (eight hogs,) 
and having written the names of his 
principal governor, treasurer, and se- 
cretary, he desired each of us to write 
our names, with our donations. In 
the same manner he proceeded with 
all the governors, writing their names 
and contributions. Pomare called on 
brother.Crook to conclude the meet- 
ing with a short exhortation, singing, 
and prayer. 

Tuesday was the day appointed for 
opening the Royal Mission Chapel. 
About eleven o’clock we met the 
King at the east end of the house. 
He was dressed in a fine white shirt, 
with a neat variegated mat round his 
loins, and a tipula over all, richly co- 
loured and ornamented with red and 
yellow. The Queen and principal 
women were dressed with an English 
frill round the neck, and beautiful na- 
tive clothing, so as to look a vast deal 
better than if they had been dressed in 
The assembled 


the English fashion. 
thousands were all clean, and dressed 
in their best. 

We took our stations according to 


appointment. Brother Platt in the 
west pulpit; Brother Darling in the 
middle ; and Brother Crook in the east. 
The King sat in the east end of the 
house. Brother Bourne; from the mid- 
dle pulpit, commenced the service, by 
giving out a hymn, the third in our Ta- 
hitian collection, in a very shrill pe- 
netrating voice, which was heard from 
one end of the house to the other. 
The whole congregation stood up and 
sung. Each preacher then read Luke 


xiv. and prayed. Sermons commenced . 


about the same time ; Brother Darling’s 
text was Isa. lvi. 7. I will make them 
joyful in my house of prayer, &c. Bro- 
ther Platt’s text, Luke xiv. 22, And 
t there is room ; and Brother Crook’s, 
xodus xx. 24. In ail places where I 
record my name, I will come unto thee, 
and I will bless thee. Sermons being 
ended much about the same time, all 
the congregation sung again, and the 
whole was concluded with prayer. 
The scene was striking beyond descrip- 
tien ; no confusion ensued from three 
No. 18.—Vot. IT. 
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speakers preaching all at once in the 
same house, they being at so great a 
distanee from each other. The east 
end was so crowded, that the preacher 
could not get up the aisle; and it was 
with difficulty he got to his station 
through a door behind the pulpit. Af- 
ter a careful attention to the subject, 
we suppose the number of hearers in 
the whole house to be about 7,000. 
Every thing exceeded our most san- 
guine expectations. Many apprehen- 
sions were entertained, from bringing 
so many parties together, who had ever 
been at variance, and who still seem 
jealous of each other. Pomare had 
been informed, that some people would 
come with guns, and fire in upon them 
from the windows ; and he had taken 
the precaution to place two principal 
persons, on whom he could depend, at 
each door and window; but every 
thing was very peaceable and orderly, 
and not the least disturbance oc- 
curred.—* Surely” said some, “‘ there 
will be no war; for all the people have 
left their arms at home, and have 
brought the old and decrepit, the chil- 
dren, the lame, and the blind ;” a thing 
that was never done in any of ‘heir 
great meetings before. We met to- 
gether in the afternoon, to attend to 
the internal concerns of the Society ; 
and departed to our lodgings much 
gratified, and praising God for what 
we had seen and heard. 
Wednesday, being the Anniver 
of the Missionary Society, was reg: 
ed with peculiar interest. About half 
past ten, the King arrived, and the 
people began to enter the chapel by 
thousands. It was as numerous 
respectable a meeting as that of yes- 
terday. Brother Henry occupied the 
east pulpit, and preached from Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 8,9. Among the gods there ig 
none, &c. Brother Wilson, in the middle 
ulpit, preached from Isa. xxxv. 2. 
hey shall see the glory of the Lord, &e. 
Brother Bicknell, in the west pulpit, 
preached from Luke x. 2. Pray ye 
therefore the Lord, &. In the after- 
noon, about half-past three, we as~ 
sembled again. Brother Darling, in 
the east pulpit, preached from 2 
iii. 1. Pray for us, &c, _ Brother 
Bourne, in the middle pulpit, preach- 
ed from Ps. cxxxvi. 1. O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good ; and Bro- 
ther Crook in the west pulpit, preach- 
ed from Luke xvi. 9. Make to your; 
selves, &c. We retired in the evening 
2R 
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raising God, and entreating him to 
bless all our attempts to spread his 
glory and promote his honour. 

Thursday was the day appointed 
for Promulgating the Laws. About 
noon, we assembled in the centre of 
the Royal Mission Chapel. The King 
requested Brother Crook to open the 
business of the day. He ascended the 
pulpit, and Pomare followed. After 
singing, reading the scriptures, and 
prayer, the King stood up, and looked 
upon the thousands of his subjects, 
on his right hand and on his left. Ad- 
dressing himself to Tati, the pious 
chief of the southern part of the island, 
he said, “ Tati, what is your desire? 
what can I do for you?” Tati, who 
sat nearly opposite the pulpit, arose 
and said, “ Those are what we want, 
the papers you hold in your hand—the 
Laws ; give them to us, that we may 
have themin our hands, that we may 
regard them, and do what is right.” 
The King then addressed himself to 
Utami, the good chief of the Tearopaa, 
and in an affectionate manner said, 
“ Utami, and whatis your desire?” He 
replied, ‘‘ One thing onlyis desired by 
us all, that which Tati has expressed,— 
the Laws, which you hold in your 
hand.” The King then addressed 
Arahu the chief of Aimeo, and Veve 
the chief of Taiarabu, nearly in the 
same manner ; and they replied as the 
others had done. 

Pomare then proceeded to read and 
comment upon the laws respecting 
murder, theft, trespass, stolen pro- 
perty, lost property, sabbath-break- 
ng, rebellion, marriage, adultery, the 
judges, court-houses, &c. in eighteen 
articles. After reading and explain- 
ing the several articles, he asked the 
chiefs if they approved of them. They 
replied aloud, ‘“‘ We agree to them— 
We heartily agree to them.” The 
King then addressed the people, and 
desired them, if they approved of the 
laws, to signify the same by lifting up 
their right hands. This was unani- 
mously done, with a remarkable rush- 
ing noise, owing to the thousands of 
arms being lifted up at once. When 
Pomare came to the article on rebel- 
lion, stirring up war, &c. he seemed 
inclined to pass over it; but after a 
while proceeded. At the conclusion 
of that article, Tati was not contented 
with signifying his approbation in the 
usual way only, but, standing up, he 
called in a spirited manner to all his 





people to lift up their hands again, 
even both hands, he setting the ex- 
ample; which was universally follow- 
ed. Thus all the articles were passed 
and approved. Brother Henry con- 
cluded the meeting with a short ad- 
dress, prayer, and blessing. This in- 
teresting scene may be better con- 
ceived than described ; to see a king 
giving laws to his people with a con- 
scientious regard to the authority of 
the word of God, and a people re- 
ceiving the same with such universal 
satisfaction, was a subject very affect- 
ing to us all. 

Friday, we attended to the business 
of the Missionary Society. We met 
the King as. president, and all the go- 
vernors, officers, and members, in the 
Royal Mission Chapel. Brother Bick- 
nell began with a short address, sing- 
ing, and prayer. Brother Wilson then 
addressed Tati and the Society,and con- 
cluded by moving, ‘‘ That we thank Po- 
mare for his princely conduct as presi- 
dent of this Society, and for his royal 
contribution ; and that he be requested 
to take his seat as president.” Utami 
rose, and supported the motion. Tati 
then addressed the people, and put the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed 
to.. The King then took his seat, and 
addressed the people, exhorting them 
to be firm in their attachment to the 
Society, and to continue their sub- 
scriptions and support till death. The 
people, to signify their hearty consent 
to what Pomare had said, held up 
their hands. Brother Darling then 
addressed the President, and spoke of 
the encouraging circumstances of the 
Society ; moving, ‘‘ That the treasurer 
put the property on board the first 
convenient ship, and send it to the 
best market; and that the secretary 
do write a letter to accompany it, to 
the Rev. George Burder, secretary to 
the Parent Society, and that the net 
proceeds be remitted to the treasurer 
of the Missionary Society, London.” 
This was seconded by Tati; when the 
president put it, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Brother Crook then addressed the 
President, spoke of the great quantity 
of property now in the hands of the 
treasurer, &c. and concladed by 
moving, ‘‘ That a vote of thanks be 
given to the treasurer and secretary ;” 
which was also carried unanimously. 
Brother Bourne proposed, “ That a 
vote of thanks be given to all the go- 
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food, many had returned. However, 





vernors in their various departments, | 
for their diligent and active services on | we had still between four and five 
account of the Society.” ‘Hitoti se- | thousand hearers. Brother Wilson 
conded the motion; which being put, | occupied the east pulpit; Brother 
was universally agreed to. Brother | Henry the west; and Brother Bick- 
Platt then addressed the President, | nell the middle. They all preached 
and moved, “ That the thanks of the | from the same subject—the commis- 
meeting be given to the various trea- | sion of our Lord to his disciples, to 
surers and secretaries under the re- | teach and baptize all nations, Matt. 


spective governors.” Brother Crook 


supported this motion, which was also | 


carried. Lastly, Brother Henry pro- 
posed, “ That a vote of thanks be 
given to the governors, officers, and 
members of Aimeo, for their active co- 
operation.” This motion was ably 
supported by Ahurieo, and carricd, as 
all the rest were, by a universal show 
of hands. 

The King then addressed the go- 
vernors, officers, and members of the 
Society, exhorting them to persevere 
in this delightful work, observing, that 
due notice would be given them what 
was to be collected for the next year, 
whether oil, cotton, or any other article. 
Brother Crook addressed the whole So- 
ciety, and exhorted them to persevere 
in this glorious work, which rejoiced 
our hearts, and would certainly cause 
the hearts of thousands to rejoice with 
us. Brother Bourne gave out a hymn; 


in the singing of which, our united 
voices were completely drowned by 


the natives. Brother Wilson prayed; 
and Brother Henry gave notice of the 
services on the ensuing Sabbath. Af- 
ter the service, Pomare dined with us 
at Brother Bicknell’s, and was very 
affable and pleasant. He then pro- 
posed to us that we should publish his 
wish as widely as possible, that it 
might be known by all Europe, Ame- 
rica, &c. viz. That he means to con- 
sider Palmerston Island as a place for 
Tahitian convicts, and that no vessel 
shall take any of them away on any 
account. 

Five thousand copies of an address 
to the Society, written by Brother 
Henry, and neatly printed by Brother 
Bourne, were given to the various 
members of the Society. These were 
received with the greatest eagerness 
imaginable; and those who did not 
get them were grievously disappointed. 

On Sabbath day, the 16th instant, 
the congregation were again as- 
sembled in the Chapel Royal. The 
people were not so numerous as be- 
fore, owing to their having been so 
tong from home ; and being pinched for 


| xviii. 18—20, 

Sermons being ended, we all closed 
| around the King, he being seated on 
| the occasion in the centre, near the 
| middle pulpit. Brother Bourne com- 
menced, by giving out a hymn, which 
was sung by the congregation. Bro- 
ther Bicknell engaged in prayer, which 
being ended, the King stood up. Bro- 
ther Bicknell stood on the steps of the 
pulpit, and taking the water from the 
basin held by Brother Henry, poured 
it on his head, baptizing him in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost. Pomare was observed to li 
his eyes to Heaven, and move his li 
with an indistinct sound. The sight 
was very moving, especially to our 
elder brethren, who had been wateh- 
ing over him for so many years. Bro- 
ther Bicknell addressed the King with 
firmness, yet not without a degree of 
| tremour; entreating him to walk worthy 
| of his high profession, in the conspicu- 
| ous situation he holds before the eyes 
|of men, angels, and God himself. 
| Brother Henry addressed the people, 

exhorting them to follow the example 
of their King, and to give themselves 
up to the Lord. Another hymn was 
sung, and Brother Wilson concluded 
| the whole with prayer. Pomare shook 
| hands affectionately with all the Mis- 
| sionaries, they being stationed by his 
| own desire at his right and left hand. 
After the ceremony, the King retired to 
hiscamp. The brethren, after taking 
a moderate repast, assembled for di- 
vine worship among themselves, Bro- 
ther Platt conducted the service, and 
preached from John xiv. 15. If ye love 
me, keep my commandments, Toward 
evening, we held our last service with 
the natives in the Mission Chapel. 
The King sat in his usual place at the 
east end. Brother Bourne preached 
in the east pulpit, from Acts ii. 38. 
Repent, and be baptized, &c. Brother 
Crook, in the middle pulpit, from Luke 
iii. 10. Bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, &c. and Brother Darling, 
in the west pulpit, from Acts vili. 36, 
37. See here is water, what doth hinder 
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me to be baptized, &c. The King has 
undertaken to write out a fair copy of 
the Laws for the press, and to send a 
circular letter to all governors, on the 
subject of education, pressing on pa- 
rents the importance of getting their 
children instructed. 

On Monday, the 17th instant, all the 
brethren and sisters met at Wilks’s 
Harbour, andcelebrated our Saviour’s 
dying love with much affection and 
Christian union. The afternoon was 
spent in arranging the affairs of the 
Society, drawing up rules for the bap- 
tized, &e.; after which the brethren 
returned to their respective stations, 
with renewed vigour to press forward 
in the work. : 

We remain, your’s, &c. 

(Signed) 

Henry BickNELL, Wm. Henry, 
Rosert Bourne, GeorGeE Puatt, 
Wm. P. Crook, Samuer Tessier, 
Davipv Dariinc, CHaAs. WILSON. 


te pe 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


By a letter, which we have lately re- 
ceived from this infant empire, we 


learn, that politics run very high, that | 
the capabilities of the country are be- 


ginning to be known, ahd that the 
greatness of this people is anticipated. 

“‘ Convicts,” says our correspondent, 
* are coming to us from Great Britain 
by thousands, and thousands over 
again: and to no country can English- 
men proceed, whether free or bond, 
with so much advantage. 

**In New South Wales, we have 
very little theology unconnected with 
Antinomianism. All the clergy are 
of that persuasion, and most of the dis- 
senting part are those Independents 
who were formerly sent out on the 
Otaheitan mission. The doctrine and 
discipline of the Wesleyan Methodists 
are much hated and opposed, by the 
profane and infidel part of Botany 
Bay. But notwithstanding these im- 
pediments, Methodism is likely to 
make head beyond former expecta- 
tions. Success, I believe, will uilti- 
mately crown the patient perseverance 
of these missionaries; but he that will 
be useful here, must labour and wait 
like the husbandman. 

“Mr. Leigh, one of the missiona- 
ries, has quite run himself down, so 
that’ I fear his labour will never again 
be resumed. Another has been ex- 
pected for several months, but no one 


has yet arrived; and until he comes, 
the whole labour and concern of this 
interesting mission must devolve on 
Mr. Lawry,as his worthy colleague, I 
fear, is sick unto death. 

* At this moment, Mr. Lawry is in 
the interior of the mission, which af- 
fords him plenty of labour, but only a 
scanty reward. His journeys are Jong, 
and the heat is excessive, the thermo- 
meter being between 80 and 90. The 
congregations are not large, but they 
are very attentive. I am, however, 
satisfied, that ten thousand a year 
would not bind him to this place, cut 
off from that solace of the human soul, 
congenial society, had he not been 
fully persuaded that the Lord requires 
this’at his hands.” 

I remain yours, &e. 

Parramatta, Feb. 17, 1820. 

> oe 
Phenomena of Venus, from the 31st of 
July, to the end of 1820. 





(Continued from No. 12, col. 67.) 


| July 31. Venus inher aphelion; ¢. e. 

in that point of her orbit which is the 
| most distant fromthe Sun. Heliocen- 
| tric longitude eight degrees of Aqua- 
|rius. Geocentric longitude seven de- 
grees of Leo. Apparent diameter 
about 58 seconds. Illuminated part 
of her disk a very fine crescent. 

August 15. Elongation of Venus 
22° 48’, the planet being to the west. 
One-twelfth of her disk only illumi- 
nated, the enlightened part being to 
the east. Apparent’ diameter 52”. 
Rises, at London, at 12 minutes past 
three in the morning. : 

August 21. Venus stationary after 
a retrogradation of 43 days, the angle 
of retrogradation having been 16° 27’. 
Elongation 29°16. Apparent diame- 
ter about 49”. Rises at 44 minutes 
past two. 

September 13. Elongation 42° 52’. 
One-third of her disk illuminated. 
| Apparent diameter 34”. Rises at 52 
minutes past one. 

October 8. Elongation 46° 18’. On 
this day the planet will be at her 
greatest angular distance from the 
sun. Disk one half enlightened. Ap- 
parent diameter 24’. Rises at 8 mi- 
nutes past two. 

October 18. Venus in Dragon’s 
head ; t.e. crosses the ecliptic in her 
passage to the north of it, both as seen 
from the earth and sun. The planet’s 
geocentric longitude this day, when the 
sun ison the meridian, will be 14° 38 
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of Gemini, and her geocentric longi- 
tude for the same moment 8° 56 of 
Virgo. 

Nov. 14. Elongation 43° 14. Two- 
thirds of her disk illuminated. Appa- 
rent diameter 17’. Rises at 23 mi- 
nutes past three. 

Dec. 8. Elongation 39°8'. Three- 
fourths of her disk illuminated. Ap- 
parent diameter 15’. Rises at 20 mi- 
nutes past four. 

Dec. 31. ‘Elongation 34°33’. Disk 
somewhat more than one-sixth illu- 
minated. 
Rises at 15 minutes past five. 

London, June 20, 1820. 


EE 
ON CRUELTY TO HORSES. ~ 


communicated by 


Northampton. 


HearkeENn to the language made use of 
by God himself, in describing that 
most useful and injured animal the 
Horse. Can we suppose that God 
looks with indifference on a creature, 
concerning which he thus spoke to Job: 
“« Hast thou given the Horse strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper? The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in the greatness 
of his strength: he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted; neither turneth 
he back from the sword. The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering 
spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains and the shoutings.” 
Job xxxix. 

And yet to what a tyrannical domi- 
nion, to what a more than brutal sys- 
tem of cruelty, is this most noble and 
serviceable animial continually made 
subject! Is he made strong? Do we 
not daily behold his strength exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, his body lashed, 
goaded, and tortured by every act that 
unfeeling man can invent? What mul- 
titudes of these creatures are untimely 
worn out, and killed through the con- 
stant excess of the cruel treatment 
they receive, in order thatpolitical and 


FREDERICUS. 


domestic intelligence may be conveyed 
to us with more than necessary speed, 
or that our journeys from place to 
place may be performed with a need- 
less and inhuman degree of swiftness ! 
Full often is this laborious animal de- 
nied the food which nature requires to 
support his health and strength, and 
yet compelled to exert every nerve in 
his accustomed service, and unmerci- 
fully beaten if his strength fail. In 
vain does compassion plead in his be- 





| 


half; his tyrant is alike deaf to the 


Apparent diameter 13”.| claims of mercy and gratitude; his 


writhings and convulsions are unheed- 
ed; he often sinks under the oppres- 
sion, and perishes without pity. 

Others are made the tools of avarice 


| and greedy sport; not unfrequently 
Tue following article is from the pen | they are forced by whips and goads 
of the Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. | to unnatural exertions beyond their 


| strength; nay, often destroyed by the 
| tortures which they undergo, for not 
being able to perform impossibilities ! 
and all this to glut the gambling appe- 
tites of individuals, whose hearts are 
eagerly alive to the spirit of mammon, 
but dead to the calls of humanity. 
When the poor animal, injured, and 
more than half worn out in the service 
of such masters, is no longer able to 
administer to their profit or pleasure, 
he is discarded and consigned to the 
possession of some still more merciless 
taskmaster, (such is the reward of his 
past services and sufferings!) where, 
under an accumulated weight of.mise- 
rable exertion and thankless labour, 
he drags out the remainder of his un- 
happy days. How often is the Horse 
subjected to shameful torture, through 
the ungovernable violence of evil-tem- 
pered riders, the deliberate cruelties of 
downright malice, the hasty paroxysms 
of anger, and the many nameless pas- 
sions which disgrace both the higher 
and lower orders of society !—To what 
end has God supplied the Hotse with 
ability to promote our interest, conve- 
nience, and pleasure? Wherefore has 
he given him such docility of temper, 
and willing obedience of disposition, 
if such be the return for his labours, 
such the gratitude he receives ? 


See eee 


MR. WILLIAM CAXTON. 


Ir is with peculiar pleasure we learn, 
that the Roxburghe Club, which held 
its Anniversary on Saturday, June 
17th, had determined to honour 








name and memory of this long neg- 
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lected promoter of literature with a 
monumental tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Charmed with the noble efforts of 
this extraordinary man, in a dark and 
barbarous age, and willing to pay a 
tribute of respect to half-forgotten 
merit, we gave, in the third number of 
the Imperial Magazine, a portrait, 
and a memoir of his life. Prior to that 
period, the extensive buildings in 
which this periodical work is printed, 
had been honoured with his name, and 
its entrance graced with his bust ; but 
to erect a splendid monument to his 
memory, among kings, philosophers, 
statesmen, and heroes, was not a work 
of individual exertion. The spirit of 
unhonoured merit has, however, at 
length roused effort into combination, 
and called into existence the follow- 
Inscription, which was submitted to 
the approbation of the club. 

To the Memory 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 
who first introduced into Great Britain 
the Art of Printing ; 
and who, A. D. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that art 
in the Abbey of Westminster. 
This Tablet, 
in remembrance of one 
to whom 
the Literature of this Country 
is so largely indebted, 
was raised 
Anno Domini MDCCCXX. 
by the Roxbarghe Club. 
Earl Spencer, K. G. President. 
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PRIVATE BANKS, 


Tunis subject more deeply implicates 
the comfort and morals of the nation, 
than a mere commercial question! 
‘the principle of leaving commerce 
free to its own operations, has no true 
application to Banks, private or pub- 
lic. There is a wide distinction be- 
tween issuing promissory notes to post- 
= the payment of debts, and the 

usiness of supplying a currency! 
The true principle of a currency lodges 
jt in the -government and _legisla- 
ture, open to the public. The national 
bank is limited; its issues are known; 
and, in its institutions, government is 
excused from the duty of supplying a 
currency; while a restriction on the 
circulation of the precious metals, is 
necessary. But the national bank- 
notes in distant provinces are not sa- 
tisfactorily known to be genuine; and 
the large notes cannot be easily 





changed into small. Hence private 
bankers’ notes are preferred; and 
while the legislature has regulated an 
hundred matters of minor importance, 
there is nothing required to set up a 
bank, but a fifty-pound licence. 

If the private banker encourages 
those who have large opportunities of 
dispersing his notes, he may soon 
keep afloat half a million, at no greater 
expense than the copper-plate, a few 
clerks, and a small reserve to meet a 
run, which it is the interest of his con- 
nections to prevent. The poorest class 
of his note-holders can give no other 
reason for their credulity, but com- 
mon fame as to property and charac- 
ter; and no one knows how much is 
afloat. 

The sweeping ruin that has devas- 
tated innumerable families, and laid 
waste whole provinces year after year, 
in consequence of this blind credulity, 
has at length imperatively called for 
that protection which is due from a 
judicious legislature to an industrious 
people. The price of bread to the 
manufacturer, and the corn-bill to the 
farmer, are not more momentous sub- 
jects, than the economy of private 
banking. Jf the office where licences 
are issued, kept a register open to public 
inspection, of what the real property of 
the firm consisted, and how vested for the 
security of the note-holders, with a re- 
turn to the same office half yearly of the 
notes in circulation, never exceeding 
the property vested, then all private 
banks would be as safe as some of 
them have been beneficial. And if the 
national bank bad an office in each 
provincial town, open one hour each 
day, for persons to meet and exchange 
their national notes with one another, 
attended by a clerk competent to de- 
tect forgeries, the paper currency 
would attain the level which its con- 
venience deserves. 
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POLITICAL PROBABILITIES OF THE 
RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 


Tue Roman Catholic traditions, which 
have usurped the place of the Bible, 
have not left them more destitute of 
the pure Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament, than the Jewish Talmuds have 
left the Jews ignorant of the word of 
God in the Old Testament. 

The majority of the people of Judea, 
who did not become Christians, were 
in part blinded by their ignorance of 
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the Old Testament, containing the pro- 
phecies of the coming of our Lord, 
which not only pointed out the period 
so clearly, that the learned Jews ex- 
pected the Messiah at the time he 
came, but it also pointed out the man- 
ner of the first advent, of which they 
were ignorant, and by tradition ex- 

ected a temporal glory. It is there- 
fore of great importance, that the 
Jews should read the Old Testament ; 
and for this purpose the Rev. Mr. 
Way has travelled among the Polish 
Jews, supplied with all necessary 
funds, by an immense legacy left 
to him for such a purpose. In the 
Russian court, attention is given toa 
great number of Jews, who have lately 
become subjects of Russia, by the ex- 
tension of that empire ; and while those 
Jews who reject Christianity are not 


tire population of the island of Eimeo. 
There is a distinction between real 
conversion by personal conviction, and 
the profession of Christianity, because 
others profess it;—and of this the 
Searcher of hearts is the infallible 
judge. Itis enough to fulfil the pro- 
phecy, if a public acknowledgment of 
Christianity is voluntarily made by an 
incorporated body of Jewish citizens 
in Judea. 
ell 
FEMALE COLLIERS, 


LIBERTY, among its various blessings, 
is unfortunate in precluding the possi- 
bility of prohibiting these adventurous 
girls from descending into the pits of 
Lancashire. In this situation they 
toil from Monday to Saturday, in the 
“darkness visible,” or by the faint 
light of a cand e, penetrating to the 











persecuted, those who become Chris- 





extremity of each ramification of the 


tians are rescued from the persecution | coal-pit, with a basket or kish, filled 


of their former brethren, and establish- 


from the heap which has just been rent 


ed in a territory suited to their neces- | from the bowels of the earth, in these 
sities. Russia and Judea are now se-| most interior recesses, by the surly 
parated, merely by the defenceless pro- | young collier, who curses or abuses 
vince of Western Armenia; and both | his female attendant, according to his 
are exposed to be garrisoned and g0 | humour. And then the basket being 


verned by the Russians, whenever a | 


filled, behold the harness! A rope 


new Turkish war makes them de-/ crosses the tender bosom and passes 


sirable to Russia. The Russian con- | 
cern for commerce in the south, made 
Odessa a free-port ; but the dangerous | 
navigation of the Black Sea, and the | 


emg of Constantinople, cut off all | 


ope of maritime consequence from 
Odessa, while the Turkish empire re- 
mains possessed of its capital city. 
Hence, Russia may exceedingly 
sire a good port in the Mediterranean ; 


it will be secure from the invasion of 


the Turks, in proportion to its southern 
situation, and therefore a port in Ju- 
dea must have the preference. 

Russia has always invited talents 
and industry into her new provinces ; 
and she cannot overlook the advan- 
tages of making Judea a retreat for 
Jews. The old polity of crushing 
them is no longer practicable ; and to- 
leration of a scattered people is more 
dangerous than collective encourage- 
ment. The Jews of Spain, of France, 
and of the African Coast, if they find 
a Jewish establishment uader Russia 
in Palestine, may probably contribute 
to its population. Still this is not 
restoration to faith in Christ the Son 
of God, and that can only be done by 
divine power. We have heard in our 
day, conversion in a mass, of the en- 


between the legs, the draught requirin 
the exertion of every limb. A bl 

of wood is placed before, from hip to 
hip ; the excavation is low and narrow ; 
and the path is rough. Through its 
windings, the load is drawn to the 
| bucket, which descends from the 
| mouth of the pit, and there the im- 


de- | moral talk of dissolute men, appals 


| the female ear, or makes it obdurate 
| to shame. Night comes; the bed- 


| room is a nook in the mine.—Ah! is 
there a Society to reform .the Gipsies, 


and is there none torescue the Female 
Colliers of Lancashire, who by neces- 
sity thus earn their scanty bread ? 
—s>o 
Catholic Claims. 


| 
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Mr. Epirtor, 
Sir,—I cannot help considering the 
present time, as one from which an im- 
portant era in the annals of the British 
empire will probably take its rise. 
Ever since the Revolution of 1688, the 
nation has been progressively ad- 
vancing to a state of prosperity and 
glory, unequalled at any former 


riod of its history, or r 
Set of any other nation. Plies 
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here, not only to that political emi- 
nence to which we have been raised by 
Providence, seemingly for the purpose 
of protecting the oppressed and in- 
jured, and holding out the olive branch 
of peace to the warring nations ;. but 
to that fine moral feeling which per- 
vades so great a portion of the people, 
and is now beginning to draw forth 
the energies of the nation to spread 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
over the habitable world, and to bless 
the whole of the human race, by rais- 
ing them from that ignorance, misery, 
and degradation, which are the conse- 
quences of the Fall. And we have ar- 
rived at that political eminence, and 
this moral excellence, under the fos- 
tering influence of a Protestant con- 
stitution, and under a Protestant go- 
vernment,—under a Protestant esta- 
blishment, and a Tolerated dissent. 
But, unhappily, the question is now 
agitated, whether we shall alter that 
constitution which contains the great 
germe of our liberties, our prosperity, 
and even our existence as a Protes- 
tant nation; or hand it down to our 
posterity, in its purity, and unmatilat- 
ed, as we received it from our ances- 
tors? This important question, which 


so materially concerns the welfare of 


our children, and the future destinies 
of the British empire, must be decided 
by public opinion; and public opi- 
nion is almost, if not altogether, under 
the influence of the periodical press. 
If this be correct, the conductors of the 
periodical press have an important 
duty to discharge, to themselves, to 
their country, and, I may add, to the 
world. Of the Imperial Magazine, I 
have been a constant reader from its 
commencement; and, from the ability 
with which it is conducted, and the 
circulation it has already obtained, it 
must have no small influence on the 
public mind. Beware, then, how you 
decide upon this important question. 
You hold the balances in your hands ; 
see that the merits and demerits of the 
case are well weighed, before you cast 
the preponderating weight of your 
own judgment into either scale. 

I was much pleased with the reply 
of Omega to Alpha, which appeared 
in your number for February, though I 
knew nothing of either. But I was 
not a little startled at the appearance 
of ‘“‘ A Member of the Established 
Church,” as he calls himself, in the 
columns of your 16th number. 

6 
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This gentleman would persuade us, 
that “‘ our prejudices against the Ca- 
tholics are instilled into our minds 
from our very infancy.” Permit me to 
inform him, that in my infancy I 
scarcely knew there was such a people 
in existence; and all those within the 
circle of my acquaintance, and that 
circle extends to a great portion of the 
three kingdoms, who have taken an 
active part in opposing the admission 
of Roman Catholics into power, have 
done so, not from prejudice, but from 
a conviction of the impolity of ‘the 
measure, and its injurious conse- 
quences to posterity ; and that convic- 
tion has been produced by an impar- 
tial examination of the subject. 

But, granting that we were initiated 
into principles adverse to the Roman 
Catholic religion, even “‘ before we left 
the nursery,” would this prove, that 
these principles were wrong? Sup- 
posing our parents, from their affec- 
tion towards us, had informed us of 
the cruelties which they suffered from 
papists when in power, and of the evil 
tendency of popish principles; would 
the mere circumstance of their inform- 
ing us, prove that the former were not 
true, or that the latter were not bad? 
A father instructs his children, as soon 
as their infant minds are capable of 
receiving instruction, in the principles 
of the Christian religion; does that 
prove that Christianity is false? This 
gentleman talks of reason; but surely, 
the specimen he has here given us of 
his reasoning powers, is not calculated 
to make us form a high opinion of 
them. The reasoners of ‘the French 
school tried the same mode of reason- 
ing in the last century, and succeeded 
too well in persuading the French, that 
Christianity was only a fable, imposed 
upon them in their infant years; and 
does your correspondent wish it to go 
abroad, that the Protestants of these 
realms have nothing but the nurse’s 
ditty to support them in opposing the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, and 
contending for the purity of that Con- 
stitution with which their liberties are 
identified? 

I perceive, that, like the other advo- 
cates of the Catholic question, he at- 
tributes the cruelties and persecutions 
of the church of Rome, at former pe- 
riods, to the “‘ ignorance of the times ;” 
but does he wish these times of igno- 
rance to return again? If not, why 


advocate a cause which must produce 
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this consequence, by addirig to the in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome, and 
patting her in a fair way to regain her 
lost dominion in the Christian world? 
But what name shall I give to his 
insinuation, that ‘ the creeds of most 
denominations of Protestants, are as 
objectionable as that of the church of 
Rome?” Ifso, what is become of the 
Reformation? What fools we were to 
leave the church of Rome! I am quite 
at a loss to know what he means by 
‘‘ dogmas in the creeds and articles of 
the different denominations of Chris- 
tians, that are irreconcileable with, and 
repugnant to, Christian charity.” But 
I would observe, that a want of Chris- 
tian charity is a very different thing 
from coercion and intolerance; and 
that coercion and intolerance, as acci- 
dents of a particular age, are very dif- 
ferent from coercion and intolerance, 
as component parts of a religious sys- 
tem, acted upon in all ages, and on all 
suitable occasions, I must enter my 
protest against this attempt to throw 
dust in our eyes, by confounding 
things that differ; and I must equally 
censure the unworthy effort of attempt- 
ing to raise the jastly degraded cha- 
racter of the church of Rome, by a 
sweeping condemnation of all the 
creeds of the different denominations 
of Protestants, without referring us to 
particulars, or letting us know a single 
thing that is objectionable in any of 
them, as it respects the interests of 
their fellow Christians, and the good of 
the commonwealth. His assertion 
concerning the Established Church of 
England, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, a gross libel. Could it have 
been believed, till this writer made his 
appearance, that any man, professing 
himself a member of the Established 
Church, would have attempted to 
charge her with holding the doctrine 
of infallibility, since she has express 
renounced that doctrine in her ! 
Article? In the 20th and 21st Arti- 
cles she has declared, that “ the Church 
has no authority to bind the conscience 
of any man, in any thing contrary to 
the word of God, even if decreed by 
General Councils ;” and from these 
two Articles has emanated ail the reli- 
gious liberty which we now enjoy. 
When these were passed into a law, 
they sanctioned the right of private 
judgment, without which there could 
have been no such thing as liberty of 
conscience. The only Article I ever 
No, 18.—Vot. II. 





knew to be referred to, as having any 
appearance of being opposed to reli- 
gious liberty, is the ; in which it 
is declared to be, “ not lawful for any 
man to take upon him the office of 
public preaching, or ministering the 
sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfully called ;” but, I always 
found, upon examination, that there 
was an ideal substitution in the objec- 
tor’s mind, of the word nation, for tha 

of congregation. This was no smal 

mistake. But, even admitting that 
the Article in question had been appli- 
cable to the nation, and not to particu- 
lar congregations, when the Toleration 
Act was passed, the Church, by her 
own voice in the national councils, 
gave her sanction to that Act: and by 
that Act, she entirely freed the Dis- 
senters from the operation of this Ar- 
ticle ; so that, afterwards, it was only 
applicable to her own congregations ; 
and became a simple regulation for 
the purposes of discipline, without 
which no Christian society could pre- 
ore order or decency in their assem- 

ies. 

By “ the damnatory passages of the 
Creeds” of the Established Church, I 
suppose your correspondent means 
those contained in the Athanasian 
Creed; for I am not aware, that the 
other creeds were ever charged with 
containing any thing but a simple de- 
claration of the Christian Faith. I 
must confess, I have long had objec- 
tions to the Athanasian Creed, not on 
account of its damnatory clauses, but 
because it attempts to explain what 
appears to me inexplicable. The 
damnatory clauses meet with my de- 
cided approbation. But I do not 
think that any thing was ever more 
misunderstood, or more misrepresent- 
ed, than the Athanasian Creed. After 
having long considered that Creed, and 
the objections urged against it, I could 
not discover that it contained any thing 
more than what is contained in this 
short, but awful declaration of the 
Gospel :—“ He that believeth shall be 
saved; and he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” If it be objected, that 
this declaration does not apply but to 
those only who have heard the Gospel ; 
I reply, neither was the Athanasian 
Creed intended for any but those who 
have heard the Gospel. I trust, I 
have said enough to prove, that the 
Church of England is neither intole- 
rant a uncharitable. 

2 
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With regard to the persecuting 
élause in the oath of the Catholic Bi- 
‘shops, your correspondent informs us, 
that it has not been administered to 
the Irish prelates since the year 1792 ; 
but he forgot to add, that these pre- 
lates swear to yield implicit obedience 
to the Pope, and to observe all things 
contained in the sacred canons. and 
the general councils; and it is well 
known that the general councils con- 
tain the substance of the persecuting 
clause, as well as much other matter 
equally objectionable. But though 
that clause has not been inserted in 
the oath administered to the Irish pre- 
lates since 1792, we have not been in- 
formed, whether it be in that adminis- 
tered to any other Catholic prelates. 
Be that, however, as it may, it is of no 
consequence to the decision of the 
question, as the Church of Rome can 
lay aside a murderous and detestable 
oath in the archives of the Vatican, 
just as the British Government would 
lay aside a great gun in the arsenal, 
till a more convenient opportunity oc- 
curred for bringing it forth. The Je- 
suits having rendered themselves 
odious to ali the states of Europe, had 
their order abolished about forty-seven 
‘years ago; but now, that their crimes 
are forgotten, and their services again 
wanted, a bull comes forth to re-esta- 
blish their order. 

Whatever surprise the Popish Uni- 
versities might express, at the a 
tions put to them by Mr. Pitt, I am 
not at all surprised at their answer; 
knowing what I do of papists and po- 
pery. Much might depend upon the 
very manner in which the questions 
were proposed. But I have been often 
surprised, that such a statesman as 
Mr. Pitt should have consulted the 
- ‘Popish Universities upon a question of 
this kind. Why did he not interrogate 
the Pope himself, and the Court of 
‘Rome? To question the foreign Uni- 
versities, displayed as much wisdom, 
as a foreign government would, if they 
were to question some body of the 
English Dissenters, upon a point which 
rélated to their connections with the 
English Government. Notwithstand- 
ing the surprise which these gentle- 
men affected, ‘‘ that a people so intel- 
ligent as the English, could think such 
doctrines belonged to any body of 
Christians,” it is rather remarkable, 
that one of the Universities mentioned, 
namely Douay, together with that of 
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Rheims, prepared and sent over to 
[reland that swarm of priests who 
planned and executed the Irish mas- 
sacre, in which more than 200,000 Pro- 
testants were murdered in cold blood. 
But waving the consideration of 
this circumstance, there is one still 
more remarkable which demands our 
attention. The Spanish Universities 
could not be ignorant, that, at the very 
time when Mr. Pitt’s question was put 
to them, the Spanish Inquisition was 
in full activity in the work of persecu- 
tion and blood: and the Inquisition, 
by which, in Spain alone, as appears 
by a late account, not fewer than 
30,000 were burnt alive, was ostensibly 
set on foot for the purpose of destroy- 
ing “ heretics, schismatics, and rebels, 
against our lord the Pope.” But the 
duplicity with which these gentlemen 
answered the questions of Mr, Pitt, has 
its parallel, even in the present day, 
and that nearer home. It is only about 
two years since a Roman Catholic 
Bible was published in Ireland, in 
which it was plainly asserted, that the 
use of the sword against heretics, (that 
is, Protestants,) was committed to the 
Church of Rome, by Divine authority. 
This Bible was published under the di- 
rect sanctionof Dr. Troy. The matter, 
however, got wing, and flew across the 
channel. Counsellor O’Connel, hav- 
ing occasion, soon after, to come to 
London, and being informed of the 
effect which a, knowledge of the cix- 
cumstance .was producing upon the 
public mind on this side of the water, 
posted back to the sister kingdom, and 
told the Roman Catholics, that if the 
printing of the Bible in question was 
not given up, the cause of emancipa- 
tion -was for ever lost. Doctor Troy, 
then finding that the honour of his cha- 
racter was involved, denied having any 
knowledge of such a publication ; and 
the printer, who was himself a most 
respectable Roman Catholic, was 
obliged, in defence of his own cha- 
racter, to publish an account of the 
whole affair in the principal Catholic 
newspaper in Ireland; in which he 
pocorn that the Roman Catholic arch- 
ishop of Dublin had before given his 


sanction to the printing of that very 


edition of the Bible, of which he then 
denied having any knowledge! 

Since writing the above, I was look- 
ing over my library, when I happened 
to cast my eye upon the following a 
probation of the Douay. Bible, by the 
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University of Douay; which, lest it 
should be supposed to suffer by a trans- 
lation, I send you in the original. 

“ Nos infrascripti, in alma Duacensi 
universitate Sacre Theologie Doctores 
et Professores, hance Anglicanam Ve- 
teris Testamenti Translationem, quam 
tres diversi ejus nationis eruditissimi 
Theologi, non solum fidelem, sed propter 
diversa que ei sunt adjuncta, valde uti- 
lem fidei Catholic propagandz ae 
tuende, & bonis moribus promoven- 
dis, sunt testati: quorum testimonia ip- 
sorum syngraphis munita vidimus ; cujus 
item Translationis, et Annotationum 
auctores nobis, de fidei integritate, et 
eruditionis prestantia, probé sunt noti ; 
his rebus adducti et nixi, fructuose evul- 
gari posse censuimus. Duaci, 8 Novem- 
bris, 1609. 

« GuLietmus Estivs, Sacra Theo- 
logie Doctor, et'in Academia 
Duacensi Professor. 

“ BARTHOLOMAuUS Petrus, Sacre 
Theologia Doctor, et in Uni- 
versitate Duacensi Professor. 

“ Georcivus CoLveNeRius, S. 
Theologia Doctor, et ejusdem 
in Academia Duacena Pro- 

fessor.” 

That your readers may form some 
idea concerning these notes, which the 
University of Douay declared to be 
“ very useful for promoting good mo- 
rals, and for propagating and defend- 
ing the Catholic faith,” I have tran- 
scribed the following.— 

Deut. xvii’ 8.—* Here we see what 
authority God was pleased to give to 
the Church-guides of the Old Testa- 
ment, in deciding, without ‘appeal, all 
controversies relating to the law ; pro- 
mising that they should not err therein, 
and punishing with death such as 
proudly refuse to obey their decisions: 
and surely he has not done less for the 
Church-guides of the New Testament.” 

Observe, “ the Church-guides,” here 
mentioned, are the dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome. Let us then turn to 
the notes on the Rhemish Testament, 
and see who they are whom these dig- 
nitaries have a right to punish with 
death, if they should “ refuse to obey 
their decisions.” 

_John x. 1.—“ Arch-heretics, espe- 
cially, are the thieves that climb in an- 
other way, not by the door.—Whoso- 
ever taketh upon him to preach with- 
out lawful sending, to minister sacra- 
ments, and is not canonically ordered 
of a trae Catholic bishop, to be a cu- 





rate of souls, parson, bishop, or what 
other spiritual pastor socver, and 
cometh not in by lawful election, and 
Holy Church’s ordinance to that dig- 
nity ; but breaketh in against order, by 
force or favour of men, and by human 
laws; he is a thief and a murderer. 
So came in Arius, Calvin, Luther, and 
all heretics ; and all that succeed them 
in room and doctrine: and, generally, 
every one that descendeth not by law- 
ful succession in the known ordinary 
line of Catholic bishops and pastors, 
that have been in all countries since 
their conversion.” 

Perhaps, it may not be amiss to 
transcribe the two following notes also. 

Luke xiv. 23.—“ Heretics may, by. 
penal laws, be compelled to the Catho- 
lic faith.” 

John xv. 4.—“ No salvation out of 
the Church.— Whosoever by heresy or 
schism, or for any other cause, is cut 
off or separated from the Church, he 
can do no meritorious work to salva- 
tion; neither can be heard, pray he 
never so much in schism, because he is 
not in the body of Christ, which is acon- 
dition necessarily required in prayer.” 

These are some of the tenets which 
received the unqualified approbation 
of the University of Douay, in the 
year 1609; and in the year 1789, the 
gentlemen of the same University ex- 
press their astonishment, that a people 
so intelligent as the English, could 
think such doctrines belonged to any 
body of Christians ;” and the Spanish 
Universities join in the same reply, 
and re-echo in the same tone of sur- 
prise, at the very moment when the 
jaws of the Inquisition, on every side 
of them, were reeking with the blood 
of its victims!!! 

[To be continued. } 
mete. ccs 
Strictures on an Answer to a Question 
on the Catholic Claims. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—The writer of the answer to a 
question on the Catholic Claims, (col. 
42) makes the following bold assertion, 
“ That in case policy or coercion may 
induce a papist to lay himself under 
any oath or other obligation to defend 
and support the state under which he 
lives, being Protestant ; his Church pos- 
sesses ample power to release him 
from all such obligations, absolve him 
from the guilt of perjury, and sanction 
rebellion itself, if these crimes are per- 
petrated for the good of this most holy 
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Church! the maxim being still in 
force, unrepealed, and acted upon on 
all suitable occasions, that, ‘‘ where 
the interests of the Church are at stake, 
NO FAITH IS TO BE KEPT WITH HE- 
rETIcS!”—And is it possible, Mr. 
Editor, that there should be found a 
writer so lost to truth and shame, (or, 
what is equally as great, ignorant,) as 
to make such a charge against the Ca- 
tholic Church, in this enlightened age? 
And can there possibly be one found, 
who believes what the writer has ad- 
vanced? in fact, does he himself be- 
lieve it? If he does, how great must 
be his ignorance of that doctrine which 
he has undertaken to write against! 
If he does not believe it, then dread- 
ful indeed must be the state of that 
man’s conscience, who dares assert, in 
the face of Almighty God, what he 
knows to be false! To say nothing of 
the guilt he incurs, by leading his ig- 
norant brother astray, and his auda- 
city in telling the greater part of the 
world, that they are all liars and hypo- 
crites!! in short, that he knows what 
their doctrine is, and what they be- 
lieve, much better than they do them- 
selves, 

Now the Catholic Church has always 
taught, and I, as a Catholic, have 
always taught, that faith is to be kept 
with all sorts of people, of what sect or 
religion soever; and that the Catho- 
lic is always obliged to stand to his 
promise given or made to any one, 
and that he cannot cheat any one by 
dissembling, equivocations, or mental 
reservations, without denying his own 
conscience and breaking God’s com- 
mandments. To be short, if the writer 
is candid, and wishes to give a true ac- 
count of Popery, as it is called, why 
does he not look into the Catholic 
books of devotion and instruction? 
Why, the reason is obvious ; he knows 
that if he does so, he must leave his 
vantage ground of misrepresentation, 
and descend to arguments too power- 
ful to cope with, and which would 
overturn all his former notions of 
cruelty, superstition, and uncharita- 
bleness. ut what good, let me ask, 
can he expect to reap from his reply 
to the question? Can he gain one 
M. P. to his interest? or does he sup- 
pose that he can make one convert 
rom Popery? If he succeeds in the 
latter, I_will pledge my word to make 
a second example myself. But no— 
on the contrary, how often docs the 








reverse take place! When a person 
reads these no-popery publications, he 
will very naturally say to himself, this 
is the opinion of such a writer; that, 
the account given by such a bishop, 
&e.: but as these may be prejudiced 
by education, &c. I will, therefore, 
examine the doctrine myself: and how 
great is his surprise, when he finds, 
that this mass of superstition and ido- 
latry is no where to be found, but in 
the bigoted writings of its enemies, 
whose only weapon of defence is mis- 
representation and calumny ! 

Now I would ask such a writer as 
Omega, with what countenance he can 
omuees before the judgment seat of 
Christ, when the books shall be open- 
ed, and the violation of the following 
sentence, ‘‘ THOU SHALT NOT BEAR 
FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGH- 
bouR,” shall be laid open to the whole 
world, and with a breach of which, his 
own conscience will reproach him ? 

If Omega is an _ unprejudiced 
writer, and wishes to gain proselytes, 
let him state the Catholic doctrine as 
it really is, not as it is represented to 
be: for which end I would recommend 
him to read the following works, or 
any one of them—Milner’s End of 
Controversy ; Sincere Christian’s Guide ; 
Catholic Christian Instructed; Gother’s 
Papist Misrepresented, §c. which are 
published by Keating and Co, Duke- 
street, Grosvenor Square, London. 

Trusting, Mr. Editor, that you will 
allow these hasty lines a place in your 
excellent Miscellany, which, you said 
on the wrapper of the Number for 
June, ‘* would always be open to every 
article that can promote peace on 
earth, and good-will towards man- 
kind,” and that on Theological sub- 
jects, this. publication is “ slave to no 
sect :” with such a declaration as this, 
I cannot but be convinced of your im- 
partiality. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A SuBSCRIBER. 
Norfolk, April 25, 1820. 


P.S, Before I close this, I cannot 
but make an observation on the fears 
expressed:-by Omega, lest the Religion 
of this nation should be overturned by 
the admission of Catholics into Parlia- 
ment. I confess, Mr. Editor, this 
makes a strong impression on my 


mind, which convinces me of the 
weakness of the writer's cause, and 
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the stability of mine; and sandy in- 
deed is the foundation of that religion, 
which is founded on mere human laws 
and statutes! How well the words, 
which were addressed by Gamaliel to 
the Jews, may be applied to Omega’s 
letter! His words are, “ And now, I 
say to you, refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.” 
Acts v. 38, 39. 

That Omega is convinced that his 
doctrine is of men, is evident from the 
fears expressed in the latter past of his 
letter; in short, if it was not, why 
should he undertake to write against 
the admission of Catholics? for, if his 
religion is of God, it cannot be over- 
thrown. 


Poetry. 


LINES BY A SCHOOL-BOY. 

Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—The following Lines are the 
commencement of a Poem by a School 
Boy. The remainder is of a private 
nature. If they should appear to you 
worthy of a place in your elegant Mis- 
cellany, they are at your service. 

Dublin, May, 12, 1820. W. H. 


EVENING. 
*Twas onan April Ev’ning I walked forth, 
Musing alone, to taste fair Nature’s charms : 
Along the banks of Boyne, or thro’ its meads, 
I roam’d, forgetful of the passing hours. 
The Sun was speeding on to its decline ; 
More faint and more oblique became its rays, 
And grateful did the cool of Ev’ning feel, 
For strong had been-its beams, tho’ young the 


year. 

The shades were length’ning ; and the brighter 
stars 

Already were beginning to 


, 
And few, and faint, peep’d on wi deck the sky. 
Now with more radiant lustre Phoebe shone, 
A glorious crescent in the firmament : 
Bat not as yet did Night enwrap the pole. 
It was the season meet for contemplation, 
In which the aspiring soul mounts up to heav’n. 
Dull is that mind, and cold that heart indeed, 
Which, in that moment, can remain unmov’d,— 
Witness the glory of the setting sun, 
And all the splendour of the spangled sky, 
Nor feel sublime emotions thrill kis heart, 
And not be fore’d to exclaim with Israel’s bard, 
Viewing a universe around him roll, 
How wonderful! the care of Deity 
Can toa creature vile as man extend ! 
Aanl, weet is man thou should’st be mindful of 

im? 


be was the hour, in which our common 
sire 





Paus’d from the gentle labours of the day, 
In Eden's blissful bowers was wont to walk ; 
And in the days of Adam’s innocence, 
The season this, in which he walk’d with God, 
Ere sin, and pain, and death, his fall brought on ; 
Fellowship sweet, of Deity and man! 
Blissfal communion, face to face enjoy’d! 
And his lov’d Eve attended by his side. 

Thus, while I mus’d, there rush’d upon my 


mind 

The thought of happy days, but now gone by, 

And by their sadly he recollection a 

O’erpower'd my mind. 

of day— 
* 


was thus at close 


. * * . . * > 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO YII. 
BY PALEMON 

I love thee, Mem’ry ! im thy crystal. sphere 
F entenerm Affection—-Love, are treasur'd 

there, 
For though my date of years may yet be brief, 
Think not but I have Ren the face of grief: 
Yes, I have known it, and Affection wears 
The solace Mem’ry to my mind endears ; 
And I have tasted what a faithful friend 
bas -" 4g most happy cup could sweetly 

blend : 
And Love has smil’d—but ah too transient 


8s, 
H rish’d on the sweet consenting kiss ; 
Too hard the task with adverse ao . 
And nurse with Reutty beherendeahaising Weve. 
Ah Mem’ry! blest endearer of past joys— 

Which the cold of death alone destroys, 
I owe thee much ; oft have I found in thee 
A genial solace, now most dear to me 

- nee with care, but not with musings 

- light— 
I sought the Village Church-yard, with delight ; 
When thoughts of death, on youthful hope im- 

rest, 
Sunk like a leaden bullet in my breast— 
Till — thoughts compos’d the trembling 
st, 
And Faith unveil’d the visions of the just— 
In this lone spot, in this cemetrial span, 

Whose crumbling mould once breath’d and liv’d 

in-man, 
The very verdure once he proudly trod, 
Now o’er his iarteken teil adorns the sod ; 
His abject state. —his frailest boast to bide, 
And shines perennial o’er his mould’ring pride ; 
While rustic tombs, and slabs, and head-stones, 


bear 
The last memorials of earth’s pious care. 
—Hard by the wicket thus a Poet claims 
Posthumous notice ’midst unhonour’d names : 
«« Here lies a Poet famous once for verse, ‘ 
* Now awful silence bids no more rehearse ; 
es aes let Lh iarygt~ ee: maph weep 
‘¢ In peaceful dust, ti "re restor’d again.— 
“ Mertal ! behold an emblem of thy fate, 
«« Place thy affections on a future state; 
‘* Revolving time will leave thee breathless 


soon, 

“ Night takes us home, if not call’d hence ere 
noon.” 

Yet though himself hath thus presum’d his 


praise, ; 
Few circumjacent miles have heard his lays, 
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His caustic joke, or wantonness of wit— 

A birth erratic—in some sportive fit, 

Nature had form’d him from her wildest brood, 
A rough keen genius of satiric mood : 

Oft where the 3 in some neighb’ring tree 
Proclaim’d the village ale-house—there was he, 
Still willing, on the wishful rustics part, 

is epi ic muse t’ exert her art; 


And many a dame round Staveley’s rural town 
Remembers poet Robert’s past renown. 


Within this neat enclosure’s narrow bound, 
Where the n turfin many a seemly mound 
Marks the last pillow where the village maid, 
And, freed from toil, the lab’ring hind, are laid ; 
How many once despis’d, orlov’d by friends, 
Have found the spot where human frailty ends. 


Ere long perhaps the turf whereon I tread 
Shall lift its fresh’ning verdure o’er my head, 
This, now so quickly palpitating breast, 
Beneath the weight of cumb’rous earth be 


prest ; 
And, too, this hand from Friendship’s fervent 


clasp, 
Be loos’d for ever by death's with’ring grasp : 
Its flexile movements and its ey form ; 
Shall stiffen with the clod, shroud the 


worm. 
But though the flesh shall fail, and still to clay 
The fairest lineaments must shrink away, 
Still clings a thought—and still a wish adheres 
To nature’s frailty through this vale of tears ; 
That wish alike pervades the human breast, 
By fortune or exalted or deprest, 
That when the rite of sepulture is paid, 
They may with pious decency be laid 
Near the same spot where their forefathers 


sleep, 
That their own children, where they wept, may 
weep. 
E’en now methinks, where nettles green and 
rank 


Skirt round the ee of that rising bank, 
On whose green knoll, and on the gentle steep, 
Young Summer’s sunbeams love to play and 


sleep,— 
The prescient eye discerns while wand’ring 
near, ‘ 
A rustic monument erected there ; 
A plain gray tablet with his graven name, 
0 rests Lencath unknown to praise or fame. 
Planted by Frindship’s hand, a wilding rose, 
O’er that memorial flourishes and blows, 


Has shook the foliage from surrounding trees, 

Its yellow wither’d robe deciduous lies, 

Or round the hillock with the whirlwind flies. 

—Through Winter’s reign neglected and fore- 

one, 

A Fb it seems remember’d—claim’d by 
none ; 

But soon as Spring with warm reviving ray 

Attempers the cool breath of April’s day, 

And the last circlet of remaining snow 

Quits its green seat, and runs in grateful flow, 





The village youngsters, thither in a train, 

With the returning year,—return again, 

To view the little spot, and as before 

ER sone eye the moss-grown lines ex- 

ore, 

Thay gaeth need spell,. with many an infant 
doubt, 

Till this brief staff of lines is ponder’d ont : 

«* Stranger! here rests his head, a youth un- 
known 

“To fortune’s smile—or cold misfortunc’s 
frown ; 

“« Through life’s sequester’d vale obscure he 


«* His eyes on Nature fix’d—his heart on God ; 
« An exile still from wealth, in friendship blest, 
‘«* Contentment’s sunshine settled on his breast ; 
9 ag Heaven ordain’d him Mercy’s 


¢ , 
«¢ And clemency o’er all her chast’nings smil'd : 
‘¢ "Twas heaven’s: own gift—his bosom felt a 


fire 
“* Of tenderest feeling—this endear’d the lyre ; 
«* And sensibility attun’d his heart, 
‘« To notes responsive, and self-tutor’d art : 
“ If he indulged that fav’rite art too much, 
“ Or guilt imbued the soul-enrapturing touch, 
«¢ Rase it, kind Friendship,and indulgent Hea- 


ven, 
“ By Friends forgot—and O! by God for- 
given.—” 
When time shall end with me the mortal strife, 
And death divides the silver cord of life ; 
O might some friend to whom I once was dear 
Make my last pillow with the rustics here ; 
Who — hereafter point, and mournfal say ; 
—There he is laid, who sung our Village Lay. 


( End of Canto 7th. ) 
i ee 


On my Essay on the GREEK ARTICLE 
being published by Dr. Clarke, in his 
“ Commentary on Ephesians.” 


Wut late reclining in the fragrant mead, 

I fed my flock, and woke my tuneful reed, 
Upborne on purple wing, Fame hover'd nigh : 
Light cloth’d her cheek, and glitter’d in her 


eye. 

All hail ! she cried: the song of triamph raise ! 

Thine honest toil e’en Tityrus deigns to praise. 

E’en Tityrus bids thine op’ning roses bloom : 

Twin'd round his boughs, they breathe a sweet 
perfume. 

She ae but Wisdom whisper’d from the 

skies 
of the world despise ; 
eart, and seek the heav'nly 


H. S. B. 


The fleeting glor 
Make pure thy 
prize. 


ec 


CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE COMET. 


THAT awful stranger to our wond’ring eyes, 
Which scares the timid and confounds the wise, 
Still by the multitude beheld from far, 

As the dread harbinger of plague or war, 
Through boundless space pursa’d its glorious 


way, 
Millions of leagues beyond the solar ray, 
And now returns astonishing to sight, 
A brilliant jewel in the realms of night. 
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But whether it with heat the sun supplies, 

Or moves a radiant planet in the skies, 

And thus a mightier world thro’ ether steers, 
Whose days are ages, and whose minutes 


myears, 

Is ie beyond the reach of erring men, 

Of Newton’s depth of thought, or Halley’s pen. 

To me, its placid light and silv’ry rays 

Dispose my soul to piety and praise. 

Then let not saperstition’s coward eye 

With terror view this wonder of the sky ; 

Nor think the just, the wise, the ete’ Mind 

Sends it in wrath and vengeance to mankind. 

Shall short-liv’d, feeble, and presumptuous man 

Presume the ways of Providence to scan ? 

No; though by us but little understood, 

It comes from God, and therefore must be good. 

ee 

The following LINES, communicated by 
T. Measures, of Holbeach, were 
composed by a Gentleman of Spald- 
ing, and spoken upon a public occa- 
sion some time since, by one of the 
Scholars belonging to the Sunday 
School. 

—____—_——— Best Institution this! 

To gently bend the tender twig ; to teach 

The scion how to shoot, to grow, to flourish, 

To blossom, and present the rich, enchanting, 

Sweet, attracting fruit, demands both skill and 


care 5 
To watch the dawn of reasoning powers ; 
To softly open and expand the infant mind ; 
To throw in grains of learning, light, and sense, 
Nor overcharge the soil, but kindly mix 
Good manners, morals, virtue, grace ; shows 
love 
To youth, to nations, and to God. 
Nor are such efforts in our teachers lost, 
(Th’ intention pure ;) but by the hand divine, 
In sun-beams written, and portray’d 
On everlasting rolls, amongst the purest 
Archives of the sky, where Angels gently bend 
With sympathetic eye, and drop celestial tears, 
Such as spirits pure shed o’er fallen nature, 
Lost, but now redeem’d. Redeem’d by whom? 
By what? By that meek Lamb on Sion’s hill, 
e co-eternal, consubstantial Son, 
Who in his Father’s bosom lay before 
Created things, and who on earth, with god- 
kik 


e 
Eye and heav’nly tenderness, call’d children 
To his arms. Oh! may his blest embrace 
Encircle us, our teachers, benefactors, all, 
In that bright world above, to fall in rapt’rous 
Adoration down, or sing eternal praise 
Before his throne. 


af 


LINES TO TWO PRIESTS OF BUDHU. 


Ad Sacerdotes quondam Budhuistas. 
Vos precor, qui ultré patria relicta, 
Nominis, vite immemores, per altum 
Exteras gentes petiistis, auré 

Numninis acti. 
Pauca que effundit pietati amica 
Musa, (non omnes temeré perita, 
Nec parim carmen meritos, referre) 

Accipiatis. 


G. 





*Taurbidi primim in maris irruistis 
/Equar, haud casus veriti per omnes 
Gentibus jamdudim aliis retectam 
Quzrere lucem. 
we magos olim, Domini sub artum, 
ona, thesaurosque suos ferentes, 
Duxit ad cunas oriente visa 
Stella refulgens. )t 
Tum novos ausi studii labores ; 
Nec recusastis, celebres et ipsi 
Anté doctores, stationem inire 
Discipulorum. 
Nobis exemplum studii dedistis ; 
Vos et experte populi Britanni 
Literas, mores et aquas (precati) 
Rité sacratas. 


Vos Deus, tandem misero solutos 

Dzmonum jugo, tenebrisque caxcis, 

In schola sti meliora doctos, 
Dirigat usque! 


Frodsham, June 21. J. CROWTHER. 


* See Dr. Clarke’s account of their leaving 
the island of Ceylon, in his Speech before the 
Bible Society. 

t See Matt. ii. 2. 

We should be obliged if some correspondent 
would favour us with a translation of the above. 
a 
ORIGINAL EPIGRAM, WITH REMARKS. 
Fronti nulla Fides. 

(1) When the kind patriarch met his little boy 
He lifted up his voice, and wept for joy. 
(2) When the proud captive saw with shrink~ 


ing eye, 
His victor come, he laugh’d in agony. 


From cutward signs, our feelings wi 


know, 
When tears betoken bliss, and laughter 
deepest woe ! 

(1) And Joseph made haste; for 
his bowels did yearn upon his brother, 
and he sought where to weep; and he 
entered into his chamber, and wept 
there.—Genesis. 

(2) The first public interview be- 
tween Belisarius and the king of the 
Vandals, was in one of the suburbs 
of Carthage; and, when the royal 
captive accosted his conqueror, he 
burst into a fit of laughter.—Gibbon, 

For the satisfaction of the eo men 
rious reader, I have to remark, that, 
in selecting the above examples from 
Scripture, and from its (to himself) fa- 
tal detractor; who, to use the language 
of a foHower, 

* Shap’d his keen w: with an severe, 
Snappin ig a solemn pos ary with fo en plise > 

the apparent contrast has been merel 

accidental. The conduct of the af 
fectionate Joseph, however, is not sin- 
gular. We all must recall some golden 
moment of existence, when, on reco- 
very from sickness, on meeting after 
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long absence with the friend of our 
youth, or on attaining a darling wish, 
the glistening eye spake our gratitude ; 
and the overflowings of the heart told 
of unutterable joy. In Mad™ Cottin’s 
Elizabeth, a work replete with images 
of true tenderness, there is no passage 
which strikes us with fuller conviction 
of its truth, than that in which the 
authoress, after having restored their 
lost child to the exiles, proceeds to 
state ;—Ils cherchent en vain un lan- 
gage pour ce qu’ils eprouvent, ils n’eu 
trouvent point; ils pleurent, ils gé- 
missent dans l’exiés de leur joie.— 

Nor will the levity of the Vandal, if 
taken in this point of view, appear 
extraordinary. The historian of the 
fallof Roman greatness thinks indeed 
that he laughed in utter scorn of the 
honours of the world. But the context 
will warrant us in drawing a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. It was not con- 
tempt of that, for which he had been 
so long and ‘strenuously struggling, 
which drew drew forth this unseason- 
able appearance of mirth ; it was the 
conviction that his hopes were crush- 
ed, and his honours blasted; it was 
the view of that conqueror who had 
despoiled him of his crown, thaf'wrung 
from his haughty breast this fearful 
mark of wretchedness. 

Our own poets have not failed to 
avail themselves of this appalling phe- 
nomenon, in order to heighten dis- 
tress, and awaken terror. There is 
a something which makes our blood 
ran cold when we hear of ‘ Moody 
madness laughing wild amid severest 
riot,’ and I would not highly prize that 
man’s sensibility, who could read these 
lines of Campbell, so terribly descrip- 
tive, without shaddering : 

* Phe last loud langh o7 agony is o’er, 
‘ And pale in he sleeps to wake no more.” 

; W. C. T. 
oe 


HINTS ON THE BEST MODE OF EM- 
PLOYING THE POOR. 


By the order of Providence, we may 
trace all kinds of property to arise 
from labour, except land; and the 
product of land in its native state is 
very small, compared with the produce 
arising therefrom when duly cultivat- 
ed. roperty is of various kinds; 
some of small, and some of great 
worth; that which we want most, is 





really of the greatest value, and that | 


certainly is food and raiment. 


Hints on the best Mode of Employing the Poor. 
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r The manufacture of raiment by the 

present improved and beneficial sys- 
tems, expedites the work. The market 
is soon filled. The benefits arising to 
the labourer are often precarious, and 
an attempt to force the market in- 
creases the evil, and greatly adds to 
the number of destitute Poor; for it is 
possible to abound with the produc- 
tions of art, and at the same time 
starve for the want of bread. 

To depend on foreign supplies of 
corn, must ever be dangerous: in dis- 
tant lands, they may not want our 
goods; or a non-intercourse Act may 
prevent the exchange, if they should 
have a surplus of grain to spare: and 
if they have not that surplus, even 
money could not procure it. At length, 
if we succeed, and get corn, or other 
provisions, it is liable to be damaged 
on the way, or wrecked, and it may 
never reach us. 

Very different is the result, if we 
look to Agriculture, by which the pro- 
cess of producing food is the most sim- 
ple. Wherever man sets his foot on 
earth, there food may be raised; and 
where there is plenty of food, a supply 
of other things soon follows. 

Some say that our native soil is al- 
ready cultivated; that Agriculture is 
in a high state of perfection ; and they 
object, that we cannot compel land- 
owners to extend their culture of the 
soil. No: but gain is a universal 
good. 

We see merchants ploughing the 
waves, and manufacturers exerting 
every nerve to extend their works. 
These partake of all the fruits of their 
labour, and nothing is wanting but to 
remove all impediments to the cultiva- 
tion of land, that the occupiers may 
have all the fruits of their toil; then a 
spring in Agriculture would be found, 
that would flow for ages, and employ 
the labourer and feed him. 

If the merchant were compelled to 
pay 10 per cent on the rent of his stores, 
| on the cost of his ships,on the ‘goods 
| which he bought, on the wages which 
|he paid; or the manufacturer as much 
on the rent of his houses, on the cost 
of his tools, on the materials which he 
bought, and on wages, whether any 
profit accrued from labour or not; 
}it would. certainly circumscribe his. 
/exertions.. Or, if those who follow 
‘the fine arts, or learned professions, 
were to pay I0 per cent on the expense 





' of their education, on the cost of their 
6 
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books and instruments, their equi- 
page, and incidental charges in the 
pursuit of their vocations; it would 
no doubt balk their progress and 
lessen their numbers. Now the edu- 
cation of these gentlemen is like pre- 
paring the ground for a crop ; the cost 
of books and instruments, the same 
as purchasing manure, seed, and imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

Thus the land cultivator, who pays 
10 per cent on the value of the pro- 
duct, pays 10 per cent on every inci- 
dental charge to obtain it! also, 10 
per cent on his profits, if he has any! 

A merchant getting 8 per cent on a 
Jarge capital, is in the way to wealth ; 
but paying 10 per cent thereon, he is 
in the road to ruin. Lands may be 
cultivated, and produce a profit of 
8 per cent; but aclaim of 10 per cent, 
takes away that profit from the culti- 
vator. 

This stops the course of improve- 





oree ercorrrete 


ment; of inferior lands more icu- 
larly : it deprives the has! man of 
labour, and ultimately of food. From 
this cause large portions of land lie 
unimproved, compared to what they 
might be. If only 40 acres on an ave- 
rage, in each parish in England and 
Ireland, are kept in this dormant state, 
it amounts to 600,000, which may 
be made to produce six millions of 
bushels of grain, and employ 200,000 
persons, as well as feed them. What 
those lands now produce, would be 
compensated by the increased pro- 
duce of other lands ; which would gra- 
dually take place in grand procession 
on altering this mode of supporting 
the hierarchy. 

These appear the natural means for 
improving the state of the Poor : other 
modes may avert, may remove, one 
evil, by creating another more delu- 
sive. This employs the Poor, and 
feeds them. T.C, 


a ee 


SOLUTION OF A QUESTION. 


Sir,—I have sent you the following Solution of the second Mathematical Ques- 
tion, in the Imperial Magazine for June, 1820. 


Rochdale, June, 1820. 


From your humble Servant, 


W. Hoy te. 


Let the numbers be ¢, w, z, y, z. respectively, 
Then by the Question tw + «yz= 


tx+ wy z= 2660 
ty+w2z= 1560 
tz+wxy = 2052 

twy xz — 72576 


By the Ist Equation t w = 6060 — ry =z 


5th ditto, 





. 72571 
that is, 6060—zyz — 


xyz 


72576 


xyz 


tse= 





6 cnisteaat 
whence 6060 x yz —x yz |? = 72576 


By transposition x y|’—6060 x y z = — 72576; by completing the square, and 


extracting the root, we shall have z y x — 6048, and ¢ w = 12. 


roceed in 


the same manner with the 2d, 3d, and 4th Equations, 
Then will tw = 12 and x y z = 6048 

t x= 28 and w yz = 2502 

ty = 48 andwzz = 16512 

chile tye dy” ~ 0 ea 


alsotw x tx xX ty—12 x 2 x 
16128 16128 


is *w zy — 16128 





ort? 


2016 


6S wo G6, c=, y= MM, z= BB, 
Consequently, the numbers will be 2, 6, 14, 24, and 18. 
To this Question we ‘have received similar Answers from Thomas Dixon; 
W. Currie; Wm, West; and G. Smith. 


18.—Vo., TI, 


2T 
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PLOOFE PLP ROLLEI IOLTE 


On Preserving Birds. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—The method of preserving birds 


ge us in vol. I. col. 371, &c. by the 
perfect experiments I have already 
made, appears to be attended with 
complete success ; and, if time should 
fully justify the supposition, the author 
will merit the warmest thanks of such 
as delight in this amusement. I have 
had to lament, as well as your corre- 
spondent S. D. (col. 368) the miserable 
havoc frequently made by shooting 
specimens, and have long been think- 
ing of a method which might obviate 
this inconvenience :—the most rea- 
sonable appears to be, suffocation. As 
T have not had an opportunity of putting 
this to the test, I submit it, in its crude 
state, to the. consideration of your rea- 
ders. The planI should propose, would 
be, first to entrap the birds in such a 
manner as might do least injury to 
their plumage ; then plunge their heads 
into sulphuric ether, until life be to- 
tally extinct. It would be well how- 


éver to recollect, that as the cylindri- 
cal bones of birds convey air to the 
respiratory apparatus, the legs should 


therefore be assiduously guarded 
against the least accession of that fluid 
during the suffocating process. The 
amateu7 will find a tolerable substitute 
for glass eyes, in the use of black seal- 
ing wax, which, by the heat and other 
circumstances necessary to model it, 
becomes dim, but its lustre obtains 
complete restoration, by the applica- 
tion of a little varnish. 

With respect to the question put by 
S. D. on the use of dry ingredients, I 
answer, that such would be a desidera- 
tum, but the processes now in use are 
more or less chemical, and _ therefore 
by drying the parts quickly, by the 
application of antiseptic principles, 
the muscular fibre has not sufficient 
time allowed it to arrive at the natural 
process of decay—hence the parts will 
resist injury, according to the care with 
which they have been prepared. It 
must therefore be obvious, that such 
consequences could-never succeed in 
the use of dry ingredients, because the 
evaporation, chemical attraction, or the 
tanning principle, could not be carried 
into effect. ‘ 

I am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 


Lostwethiel, June 6, 1820. 





REPLIES TO QUERIES, 


On the word, Immaterial. 

In reply to the Query of Iota, on the 
application of the word Immaterial, 
we hope the following observations of 
Dr. Johnson will prove satisfactory. 
1. It signifies “ incorporeal; distinct 
from matter; void of matter. 2. Un- 
important; without weight; imper- 
tinent; without relation. This sense 
has crept into the conversation and 
writings of barbarians; but ought to 
be utterly rejected.” 

On the word, Immensely. 

In answer to the question of J. B. 
of Peckham, on the use of the above 
word, we beg to offer a few observa- 
tions. In the extent of their meaning, 
the words immensely, immense, and wn- 
mensity, must be precisely the same; 
and there can be no doubt that their 
real import is, infinite, boundless, im- 
measurable. Whatever is immense, 
is, “ that whose amplitude, or exten- 
sion, no finite measure whatever, or 
how oft soever repeated, can equal.” 

In common language, however, and 
even with good writers, these terms are 
used in an accommodated sense, in 
reference to things that are vastly 
great, powerful, or valuable; and in 
these uses, it is to be regretted that 
their real meaning it too frequently 
lost in that which is hyperbolical and 
artificial. But if immensely great, can- 
not be applied to any thing finite, 
without an exaggeration which fact 
will not justify, the phrase immensely 
small seems to admit of no defence. 
Eventhe poets’ license will scarcely to- 
lerate this mode of expression. 


On Brewing. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—There are two great nuisances 
in almost every man’s family, viz.— 
Washing and Brewing. I can find no 
remedy for the washing, and should 
be glad to hear of one from any of 
your readers: but Brewing I have sim- 
plified, and, I think, successfully.—I 
have my casks always standing up- 
right, and the heads loose, to take off ; 
the upper hoop I had removed; and 
the head is fastened in one piece, and 
has a handle, and also a bunghole, and 
fits very close into the barrel. When 
I fill the cask, I let it stand two days 
to work ; then I put the head in, and 
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close up the chinks, first with clay or | 
joam, then pour on the chinks some | 
melted pitch, then I put the bung in. 

When the beer is drawn off, the pitch 

is removed, and saved for the next 

time the head is taken off; the | 
dregs are poured out, and made into 

vinegar, and the cask is cleaned on 

the spot. The great advantage here 

is, that the cask is easily kept per- 

fectly clean, without trouble, and is 

easily filled, no funnel being required, 

and no slop being made, and all the 

usual nuisance of rolling the casks 

about, &c. &c. is avoided. 

Then, Sir, in Brewing I never boil 
the water, or the wort. The water, 
made of the proper heat for mashing, 
is put into the tun; malt is added to 
it; and it stands the usualtime. The 
hops are. then put into the tub under- 
neath the tun; the wort is drawn off 
upon the hops, and stirred up; and, 
after standing an hour, is then poured 
through a strainer into another tub, 
and set to work directly. The wort is 
not put into the copper at all. The 
hops are taken out of the strainer, put 
into a cloth, and squeezed into the 
wort., They are spread thin on a dry 
sack or board, in order to prevent their 
getting musty, as, if left in the strainer, 
they would get heated; and the same 
hops are put into the casks of beer, 
just before the heads are fastened 
down, so as to give the beer something 
to feed upon. By this method, a great 
deal of firing is saved, and a great 
deal of time and trouble. My beer 
has all the virtue of the hops, as well 
as of the malt. 

Should any of your readers think it 
advisable to try this plan, they can 
begin first of all by brewing one cask, 
and send you word of the result, for 
publication. 

I am respectfully, 
LittLe JOHN. 


> 


THe CarPeNnTeER Bee—Apis Centun- 
cularis. 

THE manners of this insect are known 
to be very curious ; and as an oppor- 
tunity of observing the method of form- 
ing its nest does not often occur to a 
naturalist, the following account may be 
deemed worthy of record.—The insectis 
a little longer and flatter than the hone 

bee, (apis mellifica) the back of a dark 
colour, and the belly a ferruginous yel- 


4 





Jow. J first noticed it in the year 1803, 


when it fixed its abode in a small 
square hole in the inside of the door- 
post of my father’s house, The little 
creature came frequently, flying. ia.a 
direct course over the roof. from 

garden behind to the door, with a 
piece of leaf, correctly adapted to the 
size of the hole, and rolled up like a 
eylinder between the legs; this was 
regularly deposited in the hole, and 
between eyery piece was a substance 
resembling wax, but more. soft and 
meally. When the hole, which was 
upwards of half an inch in depth, was 
filled up, I displaced a few of the 
pieces; but the bee soon set to work 
again, and finished the job, Things 
continued in this state all the summer, 
but the nest was found vacated in the 
winter. In the summer of 1804 a si- 
milar work was begun, and speedily 
accomplished, by an animal of the 
same species. Some months after- 
wards, I observed the pieces of leaf 
removed, and a young insect coming 
cut, appearing as if covered with fine 
dust, and very weak and awkward. I 
left it to proceed where nature might 
direct it. In 1810, an insect resembling 
that before mentioned, commenced its 
work in the same hole, using in the 
building, not leaves, but a light yel- 
low substance resembling clay. I had 
not an opportunity of noticing the re- 
sult. In 1811, a similar bee again 
commenced her work about the middle 
of June, with a substance which I took 
for whitish clay, with which she lined 
part of the bottom of the hole, and also 
formed a partition across it, with the 
exception of a hole in the centre. 
When the insect entered, the body was 
outside this partition, the head being 
within ; after some time she turned and 
inserted the hind part of the body into 
the partition, the mouth and legs at 
the same time appearing as if smear- 
ed with a yellow meally substance. 
There can be no doubt that this was 
the process of depositing the egg; 
and I have reason to believe that only 
a single one is at any time deposited 
in the same nest. When this was ac- 
complished, the hee continued very 
busily engaged until the hole was 
closed by a substance which was black 
externally. I have reason to think 
that this egg was not prolific; for the 
hole was never opened as the others 
were, nor did any similar insect ever 
take it for its quarters afterwards. 
Contrary to the current opinion of na- 
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turalists, I have supposed that all these 
insects were of one species ; and that 
they used different materials in the 
formation of a retreat for their young, 
according to the conveniency of pro- 
curing them. My supposition is how- 
ever, I conceive, well borne out by the 
extreme improbability that so singular 
a spot as the inside part of a door-post, 
subject to be rendered inaccessible to 
them often, and certainly shut up from 
them for some hours in the morning, 
should be selected by different species 
of animals for one object, during several 
years. Whereas the idea that an ani- 
mal might return to the place of its 
birth for the purpose of giving that se- 
curity to its posterity which itself had 
found, and that it made use of such 
materials in the construction of ‘its cell 
as accident might supply, seems to be 
much more within the range of proba- 
bility. Idid not very accurately exa- 
mine the appearance of these different 
insects, (as I suppose them to be, as 
bees are, short lived) for this could only 
be. done by destroying their life, and 
consequently preventing all further ob- 
servation. J. Couch. 


Saati. came 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue*Rev. Mr. Ward, from Serampore 
in India, in company with other mi- 
nisters of the Baptist denomination, 
has lately visited Liverpool. In this 
large and populous town, the spirit of 
bigotry has given place to feelings 
more congenial with the Christian 
cause. All sects and parties appeared 
to unite in their endeavours to promote 
the great object which he had in view 
—the conversion of the heathen world. 
In the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
(Brunswick,) Mr. Ward furnished so 
many instances of the cruelties prac- 
tised in India, as painfully to interest 
the feelings of a large, respectable, and 
deeply attentive audience. The mur- 
der of female infants, among certain 
tribes, the sacrificing of their first- 
born, the burning of widows, the bury- 
ing-of females alive, and the accounts 
given of the multitudes of deluded 
beings who annually perish in the 
Ganges, or die beneath the wheels of 
Juggernaut, pleaded loudly in favour 
of our sending the Gospel into these 
“habitations of cruelty ;” and it is 
with pleasure we add, that they did 
not plead in vain. 
July 17th, 1820. 








MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, FROM THE 
ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 


Hvaneine.—An Auxiliary Missionary 
Society was formed in this island, on 
the 6th of October, 1818, when a Pre- 
sident, with Vice-Presidents, and Go- 
vernors, with a Secretary for each 
Governor, were appointed. Every 
contributer of five bamboos of cocoa- 
nut oil, or three balls of pia, (arrow- 
root) or one pig, or four baskets of 
cotton, was to be considered a mem- 
ber; but smaller contributions would 
be received. It was also agreed, that 
an annual meeting of all the members 
should be held in the great place of 
worship at A pootava. 

General Meeting of the Society, May 
18th, 1819.—In the morning there was 
a prayer-meeting, conducted by the 
people themselves. Inthe forenoon, 
Mr. Nott preached from Luke x. 27. 
“« And thy neighbour as thyself :’” there 
was a great congregation; most of the 
inhabitants of Huaheine being pre- 
sent, as also Tapa, and other chiefs, 
from Raietea. 

In the afternoon the people as- 
sembled again at the meeting for bu- 
siness; when Mr. Ellis prayed, and 
afterwards mentioned to the people, 
what had been done in Africa, by those 
who helieved the word of God, how 
they had contributed their property, 
in order that others might know the 
word of God. 

After this, Mahine addressed the 
people, reminding them of their for- 
mer diligence, labour, and expense, 
in the service of the false gods, that 
wicked and unprofitable service; and 
that to exceed, in hearty diligence, in 
the service of the true God. is nothing 
but right. The service of the idols is 
evil—that of God truly good,—his 
word the means of salvation ;—let 
then our diligence greatly exceed. 

Then followed Tana, Auna, Tatoro, 
and Zameiria, much to the same pur- 
pose, stirring up the people to perse- 
vere, and contribute afresh the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mahine then again addressed them 
all, saying, “‘ If agreeable to you to 
contribute again this new year, hold 
up .your hands; if not, keep them 
down:” all hands were held up in- 
stantly. Then he spoke again, “ Shall 
the officers continue in their office? If 
agreeable, hands up:” all hands were 
held up.—‘“ An account of our society 
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—shall it be printed?” All held up 

their hands. 

After this, Tana, the general secre- 
tary, gave an account of the contribu- 
tions of the different districts, towards 
promoting a knowledge of the word of 
God, those of Huaheine and also 
Raietea, &c. 

When the contributions of each di- 
vision of the islands, were summed up, 
the total amount appeared to be— 

3985 Ohemori, or Bamboos of Oil. 
98 Buaa, or Pigs. 
95 Taamu-Pia, or Balls of Pia, 

(arrow-root.) 

RAIETEA. 

Extract of an account of the State of the 
Mission in the Island of Raietea, and 
of the General Meeting of the Society 
there. 

We feel happy that our sphere of 
usefulness is at length extended, and 
that, instead of one mission, we have 
now four:—one on Tahita, one on 
Eimeo, one on Huaheine, and one on 
Raietea. The friends of Zion will re- 
joice in -her prosperity ; and hail, as 
preparatory to the latter-day glory, 
every display of Jehovah’s power in 
her behalf. 

A little time since, the body of kings 
and chiefs assembled, of their own ac- 
cord, to advise as to the best means 
to be adopted for the suppression of 
those vices to which the people were 
most addicted. Husbands who had 
recently discarded their wives, and 
wives who had discarded their hus- 
bands, were fissembled before the tri- 
bunal of the chiefs, and caused again 
to unite. They ‘now live in peace to- 
gether; and we live to testify the good 
effects of promptitade on the part 
of those who govern. The happiest 
results have followed. The people 
call loudly for books, and to obtain 
them they spare no pains. Many have 
made considerable progress in learn- 
ing ;—can repeat the multiplication- 
table off hand, work the most difficult 
long-division sum without an error, 
and sums in reduction without a mis- 
take. Thus they encourage their 
teachers to greater diligence, evince 
towards them the most affectionate at- 
tachment, and invite them to press 
forward in their work: nor are they 
backward in the cultivation of the use- 
ful arts; for, considering the means 
they possess, they stand on equal, if 
not superior ground, with any of their 
neighbours. If the Tabitians are 





kindly treated, they may be led as 
children ; if coercively, will be 
entirely unmanageable, will for- 
sake the person’s house who should so 
treat them. The greater part of the 
natives are regular in their attendance 
on the preaching of the gospel, and the 
chapel is frequently crowded an hour 
before the time of public worship. 

We are soon to have a new place 
built, which the natives say shall be 
plastered within and without, and 
floored. Our prospects of usefulness 
are promising ; and though our dif- 
ficulties are many, we believe we 
‘* shall reap, if we faint not.” God has 
not c.uly enabled us to tell of Jesus in 
the 7'ahitian language, but he has con- 
ducted us into a field ‘‘ ready for har- 
vest,” which calls for the most vigor- 
ous exertions. Pray for us, that we 
may ‘‘ hold fast the profession of our 
faith stedfast unto the end,”—that our 
“ garments may be unspotted from the 
world,”—and that we may go down to 
the grave with “a conscience void of 
offence both toward God and toward 
man.” 

The islands adjacent, present an ex- 
tensive field for usefulness, and occupy 
part of our time and labours. On 
Tahao we opened a new chapel a short 
time ago ; and in the largest and most 
populous district, called Pateo, there 
is a large neat place of worship nearly 
finished. We need more time, more 
strength, and .more zeal, for the na- 
tives all around are calling for our 
assistance. Preaching tours have been 
made round Borabora, and the atten- 
tion of the people is greater by far 
than we could have expected, when 
we consider that a teacher has never 
lived among them. 

Our people seem determined not to 
be behind their neighbours ; and after 
repeated solicitations from them, we 
have agreed to further their wishes in 
— a safes te a 

ormation of an Auxiliary Society. 

We were anxious that they should 
take the lead, lest they should ulti- 
mately say that the gospel is a tax on 
their benevolence. ‘The chapel was 
made doubly large the day appointed 
for the meeting ; and some, who from 
disease had not seen the light of the 
rising sun for years, came forth. 
place of worship was soon crowded to 
excess; and one of the natives ex- 
claimed, “ This is a day of rising from 
the dead. Sec, here are the sick, the 
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lame, and the blind, all coming out to- 
day.” a ra appeared in the 
best clothes he could obtain ; decency 
and good order pervaded the whole; 
bat the people soon exclaimed, “‘ Take 
eut the sides of the house, that we may 
see our teachers, and hear their voice.” 
Their request was immediately com- 
plied with ; and as soon as all were 
comfortably seated, Brother Williams 
ve out a suitable hymn, and engaged 
prayer. It was delightful to hear two 
natives singing the praises of 
the Lamb of God, and to see the ex- 
pression of joy that sat on the coun- 
tenance of each. 

Brother Orsmond then opened the 
meeting with an appropriate address, 
shewing the great superiority of this 
meeting, compared with those they 
were accustomed to hold during the 
reign of the evil spirit. Then the 
kings, the warriors, and the chiefs, as- 
sembled together; the poor people 
were afraid, and used to run to the 
mountains and hide themselves, for 
fear of being killed for sacrifices. But 
now here are kings, and chiefs, and 
warriorsassembled ; poor men, women, 
and children, all collected into one 
place, all sitting together. Now you 
do not fear that you will be killed and 
carried before the Morai. Here are 
your teachers in the midst of you ; and 
what is your business? It is to de- 
vise means, that others may obtain and 
know the word of life. Because of 
that word, you now live in peace ; be- 
cause of it, you have burnt your wooden 
gods, and worship the living God. 

Brother Orsmond then referred to 
the practice of other countries ; to their 
zeal and love to povr people, who 
know not the true God; and urged 
upon the people of Raietea, to follow 
their good example, that other Mis- 
sionaries may be sent, and that all the 
world may hear of the Saviour’s love. 

Brother Williams then arose, and 
proposed that we immediately form 
ourselves into a Missionary Society, 
and that King Tapa be the President 
ofit. Brother Threlkeld seconded the 
motion, and it was instantly approved 
by an unanimous show of hands. 


Tapa then addressed the people. 


with great propriety and warmth of 
feeling, saying, ‘‘ Remember what you 
used to do for the lying gods. You 
—= give all Pw time, strength, 

ud property, and lives too. Look at 
the Morais you used to build for 





them. Then you had no property ; it 


was all the gods’. Your canoes, your 
pigs, your mats, your cloth, your food, 
all belonged to the gods. But now, all 
your te oY is your own; here are 
your teachers in the midst ofus. God 
sent them. He is of great compassion. 
They left their own land to come here. 
Now cur eyes are opened. Let us 
form our conduct by the word we 
learn. If we are wicked, God will 
perhaps take our teachers.away from 
us. Letus compassionate other lands. 
Let us give our property willingly, 
with the whole heart. We cannot give 
money, but we will give what we have. 
Remember there were many drowned, 
who helped to build the ark ; do you 
take care, lest you die in your own sins 
after sending the gospel to others ; 
lest you become at last fuel for the fire, 
as the scaffolding that we use about 
our house does. If we are not true 
believers, God will not regard us. We 
shall go to the fire of hell. 

After Tapa had taken his seat, Puna, 
a man of very consistent conduct, in- 
vited the attention of the meeting by 
saying, “‘ Friends, I have a little ques- 
tion; in your thoughts whatis it that 
makes the heavy ships sail? I think 
itis the wind. Ifthere were no wind, 
the ship would remain in one place; 
while there is wind, we know ships can 
sail. Now I think that the money of 
the great Missionary Society is like 
the wind. If there had been none, no 
ship would have come here with Mis- 
sionaries. If there is*no property, 
how can Missionaries be sent to other 
countries ? how canthe ships sail ? Let 
us then give what we can.” 

Tuahine, one of the cleverest men 
we have, then stood up, and said, 
“* Friends, the kings, chiefs, and all of 
you, we have heard much speech to- 
day ; do not be tired; I also have a 
little to say. Whence come the great 
waters? is it notfrom the small streams 
that flowinto them? If there were no 
little streams, there would be no great 
bodies of water. Ihave been thinking 
thatthe Missionary Society in Britainis 
like the great water, and that such lit- 
tle Societies as ours are like the little 
streams. Let there be many little 
streams: let not ours be dry. Let 
Missionaries be sent to every land. 
Weare far better off now, than we used 
to be. We donot now sleep with our 


cartridges under our heads, our _ 
by-our ‘sidés, and'our hearts id ‘fear. 
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Our children are not now strangled, 
nor our brothers killed for sacrifices to 
the lying spirit; it is because of the 
good work of God. He sent his word, 
and Missionaries to teach us, and we 
hope there are some who have already 
believed.” 

Many propositions were subse- 
quently made, and carried by a nu- 
merous holding up of the naked arm. 
The whole was condueted with a de- 
gree of interesting simplicity and af- 
fection that fanned the spark of zeal, 
and excited the tear of holy gratitude. 
The friends of religion in London never 
witnessed such a scene. 

Before we finally closed the meeting, 
opportunity was allowed for any one 
who wished to make his observations. 

Hoto, one of the great warriors, 
urged the people to constancy and 
consistency, that those across the 
great sea may not laugh at us. 

Waver, one of whom we have a very 
good opinion, whose heart we hope is 
changed, said, ““ We are now become 
a Missionary Society, and we are to 
give our property that the word of God 
may be carried to alllands; but let us 
ask, Is it in our hearts? Has it taken 
root there? If not, how can we com- 
passionate others? We must give our 
property with love of heart to those who 
are sitting in the shades of death.” 

Paumona, whose conduct agrees 
with his profession, said, “‘ It would 
be well if all the world knew the word 
of God as well as we know it—if all 
could read it as weread it—if all could 
hear it every Sabbath as we hear it— 
if all would bow the knee to Jesus—if 
all knew him as the only sacrifice for 
sin:—then there would be no war. 
Weare to give our property, that other 
lands may know the true God and his 
word, that they may have teachers. 
It is not to be given to the false gods, 
as we used to do. Let us be diligent, 
and spend our strength in this good 
work,”’ 

Another observed, “ Friends, there 
have been many from amongst us who 
have been pierced with balls; let us 
have no more of it; let our gums be 
rotten with rust, and, if we are to be 
pierced, letit be with the word of God.” 
Brother Williams then arose, and after 
some recapitulatory remarks, explain- 
ed more particularly the design of the 
Society, and gave many reasons why 
they ought to collect their . 
He urged it as a daty they owed to 

1 





God, and to the Missionary Society in 
London, He contrasted the ous 
blessings they now enjoy, with their 
former wretched mode of living, and 
then referred to those countries where 
men and women are burned, where 
little children are given to feed beasts, 
and where old people are drowned’; 
showing at the same time their need 
of the word of the trae God. He con- 
cluded by incitements to perseverance 
and industry. 

Brother Threlkeld expressed the joy 
of his heart in witnessing so great a 
number assembled for so good a 
pose, and after several appro 
remarks, he cautioned the people more 
particularly against the idle tales of 
worthless seamen. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said 
he, “‘ they will tell you we want your 
property for ourselves; but you know 
better. We have never yet requested 
your property. For all we have re- 
pores of you, we have given our own 
property. We have not come here to 
deceive you. Is there any one here 
who has been injured by us? Let him 
speak out. Are there any oe 
who have lived at variance re! 
Gratify your teachers, by burying your 
grievances, and live in peace. Love 
each other, as it becomes all who ré- 
gard the word of God. Shew your will- 
ingness to do so, by holding up your 
right hand :” this was instantly done. 

Brother Orsmond then proposed 
that the next Missionary Meeting be 
holden in May, 1820, and that the 
kings and chiefs be requested to com- 
plete our intended new large place of 
worship by that time. Te this they 
promptly agreed, and the meeting con- 
cluded. A lively interest was excited 
in the minds of all ; it was the topic of 
conversation for weeks after; and 
some have already. began to collect 
their cocoa-nuts for the annual contri- 
bution. Our spirits are revived, our 
zeal invigorated, and our determina- 
tion to spend and be spent in the cause 
of the Redeémer strengthened. With 
prayers and ardent wishes for the 
peace and prosperity of Jerusalem, 

We remain, &c. 
(Signed) J. M. ORsMOND. 
L. E. THRELKELD. 
J. WiLtiaMs. 

Since the baptism of the King, about 

35 persons have been baptized in 


-Rimeo only, besides a number in Ta- 


hiti, &c. 
Errétum.—Col, 616, line 5,'for “ 200," read “ 290,” 
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Review.—The Priory ; or, a Sketch of 
the Wilton Family: designed to con- 
vey some religious and practical hints, 
on a subject of the greatest import- 
ance. By a Lady. pp. 134. Price 3s. 
Whitaker, London, 1819. 


Wuen a work appears in the form of 
a novel, with a religious title, it rarely 
fails to excite some degree of suspi- 
cion in the minds of these who feel an 
interest in the public morals of man- 
kind. We began to peruse this little 
volume under. an impression by no 
means of the most favourable kind ; 
well knowing, that vice is sometimes 
rendered pleasing by the visor which 
it assumes, and that infidelity, to pro- 
‘mote its purposes, occasionally con- 
ceals its deformity, by borrowing a 
name from those principles which it 
endeavours to destroy. 

It cannot be denied that these re- 
marks are but too applicable to many 
of our fashionable tales, that are at 
this moment in circulation. Romantic 
adventure creates a fever of spirits 
among the hunters after wonder, which 
is rarely realized in the walks of 
actual life ; hence the eye of frivolous 
innocence drinks delicious poison, 
from a fountain that promised a stream 
‘of pure entertainment, for no other 
purpose than to conceal the deleteri- 
ous potion which the writer intended 
to administer. . 

But whether these observations may 
be deemed severe or lenient, they have 
no application to the work that is now 
under inspection, It contains a plain 
tale, that commits no outrage on pro- 
bability, in which various incidents are 
introduced, all tending to one point; 
namely, to enforce the necessity of ob- 
taining religion in order to happiness ; 
and particularly to shew to the fair 
sex, the importance of ascertaining 
the religious principles of those to 
whom they are about to be united for 
life. It even goes farther, and ex- 
hibits the fatal effects of being mar- 
ried to such as view religion with in- 
difference ; and its obvious tendency 
is to prove, that a congeniality of sen- 
timent respecting the essentials of 
religion, is necessary to constitute 
domestic felicity. The general out- 
lines of the story are chiefly as fol- 
lows.— 

Mr. —s was a wealthy mer- 
chant, , advancing in years, re- 

signed his business to his son, and, 
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with his wife and two daughters, re- 
tired to the Priory, to spend the even- 
ing of his days in tranquillity. The 
mother of the young ladics, who died 
soon afterwards, was pious, and gave 
to her daughters such advice, as made 
on the mind of the younger, impres- 
sions that were not to be effaced. Their 
father was a man of the world, whose 
happiness consisted in the acquire- 
ment of wealth and titles. Mr. Falk- 
land, a gentleman of family and for- 
tune, having seen the younger sister, 
solicits the father’s leave to pay his ad- 
dresses to her, and without hesitation 
obtains his consent. The young lady 
receives the information with much 
hesitation ; and, after a few interviews, 
discovering that her suitor has no reli- 
gion, decidedly rejects his offer, plain- 
ly assigning this as the reason of her 
conduct. The father grows angry; 
and Falkland, full of sorrow and me- 
lancholy reflections, retires into De- 
vonshire, where he has a large estate. 
Wondering at his own infelicity, while 
his tenantry are happy around him, 
though involved in poverty, he be- 
comes thoughtful, and endeavours to 
find the cause. Passing one evening 
by the door of one of his cottagers, he 
hears him ‘pray with his family ; and 
being struck with the devotional spirit 
which he manifested, Falkland enters 
the habitation, and invites James, the 
father of the family, to his house next 
morning. James goes accordingly, 
relates his own history, gives good ad- 
vice, which Falkland follows, and be- 
comes a possessor of Christianity. 
After giving genuine proofs of his con- 
version, he marries the object of his 
choice, and they live happily together. 
Miss Wilton, less scrupulous than her 
sister, is addressed by Sir Edward 
Audley, whom, as it meets with her 
father’s concurrence, without much 
hesitation or inquiry, she marries, but 
finds him tobe a bigoted Catholic. She 
lives afew years in splendid misery, 
and dies of a broken heart, bequeath- 
ing her infant daughter to her sister, 
whose former scruples she had treated 
with scorn. 

The dialogues to which these inter- 
views have given rise, though not nu- 
merous, are diversified ; and although 
they display no profound exercise of 
thought, or deep reflection, w ox 
generally instructive, and ys 
amusing. In the conversation be- 
tween Falkland and James, the fair au- 
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thoress had a favourable opportunity 
of unfolding the leading principles of 
the Christian system, and we cannot 
but regret that it was not embraced. 
We do not complain that she has in- 
troduced any thing erroneous, but 
through these omissions the work is 
obviously defective. Genuine religion 
is too awful and momentous to admit 
any thing like temporizing accommo- 
dation; and we hesitate not to say, 
that the MS. which is presumed to have 
been read respecting the Morelands, 
would have been more interesting, if 
the characters introduced, had been 
represented as “‘ hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness.” If these de- 
ficiencies had been supplied, both 
Miss Vernon and Miss Ann Wilton 
would have appeared with more Chris- 
tian dignity, and have commanded 
more respect. 

The style and manner are easy and 
simple. We have no far-fetched ex- 
pressions, strange epithets, or quaint 
conceits. The writer, we understand, 
was only about twenty, when this 
was composed, on which account great 
allowances must be made. It is an 
amiable effort of a female pen, dis- 
playing a mind in love with virtue, 
springing from the sources of Revela- 
tion; and it may prove highly in- 
structive to the youthful reader, that is 
struggling to mount above the polluted 
atmosphere of novels and romances, 
that have been written with superior 
elegance, and a more commanding 
range of thought. 

elf 
Review.—The Young Arithmetician's 

Class-Book; or, an Easy Introduc- 

tion to Commercial Arithmetic, With 

an Appendix, containing two hundred 

Exercises in Addition and Subtraction ; 

adapted to the weekly recitation of 

Classes. By J. W. Davenport. pp.84. 

Harrison, Warrington. 1820. Dar- 

ton, & G. W. B. Whittaker, London. 


It has been observed by one, whose 
own writings have exemplified the ob- 
servation, that ‘‘ many who have writ- 
ten with great skill on subjects of mo- 
rality and science, have (merely) en- 
titled their productions, Essays; a 
name which means no more than hum- 
ble endeaveurs to instruct or to 
amuse ;” to which we might add, and 
their modesty of speech has served 
for them as a veil to adorn and recom- 
mend the beauty and excellence, which 
No. 18.—Vot. II. 








at first sight it might seem to hide. A 
similar remark is applicable to many 
of those elementary works, which have 
been ushered into the world under 
the name of Introductions; works 
professing indeed nothing more than 
the simple office of leading the stu- 
dent through the porch into the area 
of. the sciences, whose name they 
bear, but containing, in fact, in a sort 
of camera-obscura picture, a compre- 
hensive view of what is to be seen 
within; and very frequently embody- 
ing the sum and substance of every 
thing that is deserving of attention. 
These kindred observations have been 
elicited by a perusal of the work be- 
fore us ; which, so far as it has gone, is 
fairly deserving of all the credit and 
respect which books of modest name 
and real worth are accustomed to ob- 
tain ; and it will doubtless recommend 
itself, where it is known, to speedy 
and general adoption. It appears to 
be designed solely for the use of the 
junior classes of a school, and includes, 
therefore, only the rules found in the 
first part of the common systems of 
Arithmetic, extending no farther than 
the Rule of Three—the grand point 
from whieh most of the rules in Arith- 
metic diverge, and beyond which, the 
way through the science becomes more 
intricate and complex. In its course, 
we observe, that it embraces most of the 
improvements scattered up and down 
in other modern treatises; and that it 
is, in this respect, a compendium of 
the various methods athe: adopted, 
to diminish the labour, and ensure the 
truth, of arithmetical calculation, ex- 
pressing them all in remarkably con- 
cise and easily-intelligible language. 
Its chief peculiarity is, its adapta- 
tion to the vivé voce insttuction of 
young persons by classes at a time. 
For this purpose, it is made to consist, 
not like other treatises on the same 
subject, chiefly of examples, but of a 
series of simple and connected obser- 
vations on the different rules, serving 
as a text for the teacher to explain and 
amplify ; somany examples, neverthe- 
less, being appended to each rule, as 
are necessary to illustrate or prove the 
observations. In the Appendix, how- 
ever, are found one hundred examples, 
which, by a pretty contrivance, may, 
without any additional trouble to the 
teacher, by the pupil himself, be mul- 
tiplied to two, hundred. It contains 
also +o of Multiplication. and 
2 
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Division, and of the most common 
Weights and Measures. 

In concluding our remarks, we have 
to chastise an irregularity, and to offer 
a suggestion. On consulting pp. 16, 
20, 21, and 22, it will be seen, that the 
pupil is expected to be acquainted 
with Division, before he has done 
with Multiplication. In a future edi- 
tion, which we are disposed to think 
will very soon be called for, Mr. Da- 
venport will, perhaps, contrive to set 
this matter right. e suggestion we 
would: offer is, that in our judgment 
the Appendix, instead of being limited 
to Addition and Subtraction, should 
contain examples upon all the rules, 
or at least should not end before Di- 
vision. 

Should the alteration and amend- 
ment, which we have ventured to pro- 
pose, be adopted in the subsequent 
editions, we profess to find no other 
fault about it; and we shall be glad to 
have lent to it, on its exit from the har- 
bour of retirement to the ocean of 
publicity and patronage, the breeze of 
our hearty commendation. 


ee 


Review.—The Conference ; or, Sketches 
Wesleyan Methodism. In2 Parts. 
the Author of Amusements of a 
ission, §c. §c. 8vo. pp. 92. Price 
2 Shillings. Blanshard, City Road; 
Baynes, Paternoster Row ; London. 


In the preceding number, our atten- 
tion was called to a pamphlet, which, 
in point of family likeness, bore a 
strong resemblance to this now before 
us. That was denominated the Metho- 
dist, and this is called the Conference. 
We do not, however, conceive that 
they are the productions of the same 
pen, though neither of them bears the 
name of its author. The style and 
manner discover distinct displays of 
genius, independently of the avowals 
which the writers respectively make, 
in their prefatory observations. 

The author of this pamphlet, by 
telling us, that “‘ he, as well as his bre- 
thren, has a stake in the good cause,” 
gives us to understand, that he is in- 
timately connected with the Conference 
which he describes; and, from the de- 
tailed account which he has given of 
its business, we are fully confirmed in 
the opinion, since scarcely any other 
person could have delineated the pro- 
cess of the transactions with so miich 
precision. 


% 
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It is well known, according to the 
itinerant plan established by Mr. Wes- 
ley, that the Conference has the sole 
appointment of the preachers; the 
people therefore can only be heard 
through petition and remonstrance. 
These applications, and the effects 
which they frequently produce, the 
— thus describes in the following 
ines.— 


Post after post fall many a letter speeds, 

Remonstrance to petition fast succeeds : 

Circuits obseure, unpopular, remote, 

Bat little notic’d, and of little note, 

May ask—perhaps their purposes are good— 

For B—n, N—n, W—n, or for W—d : 

Ah! — your postage, brethren, and “ be 
still,” 

There is a niche gach labourer may fill ; 

For every place, God has a pastor fit ; 

Leigh needs no orator, nor Brough a wit: 

Send R—e to Brigg, ’tis quite beside the mark, 

And who would think of Banff for A—m C—ke ? 

Your brethren, led by this unerring clue, 

Will doubtless send the fittest men to you. 

Or, if you relish not a poet’s plan, . 

Rely on Providence, and ‘‘ cease from man :” 

God is the sun, the centre, he presides ; 

All men he governs, and all council guides, 

Surveys all nature with a parent’s eye, 

The plants that blossom, and the birds that fly : 

Your bark is safe, a Father rules the helm, 

No rocks can bilge, no hurricanes o’erwhelm ; 

To him commend your circuit and affairs, 

A cheerful faith, is worth a world of cares : 

What you request, almighty Love will do— 

Appoint a pastor—send a blessing too. 


In another section, the author ad- 
verts to those critical hearers who as- 
semble in the chapels, not so much for 
edification, as to sit in judgment on 
the preachers. Of the false taste if 
some, and the difficulty of pleasing 
others, he gives the following delinea- 
tion.— 

Ah me! our chapel critics seldom find, 

So fine their taste, a pastor to their mind : 
"Tis neither doctrine, liturgy, nor psalm ; 

Fine speaking only bears aways the palm. 

No soul can pues them but the gifted few, 
Send B—g, lo, they want a N—n too! 

Were Paul to visit our degen’rate land, 

And preach, as infancy might understand ; 
Onur virtuoso hearers would complain, 

And wish him back to paradise again. 

Ask them to hear an honest, worthy man, 
Like Nelson, wedded to the gospel plan, 
Plain, simp!e, unadorn’d, or rude in speech ; 
He preach the gospel—no, he cannot preach ! 
So vulgar, coarse, inelegant, and mend. 

Who, nota blockhead ,would go hear such stuff? 
W—an may hope to please them now and then, 
Or C—ke, who preaches noblest with his pen ; 
But purest vieads soon their palate sate, 
Unless serv’d — orcelain or on plate. 
Others, alas, with j ent not so just, 

For far-fetch’d fustian feel the keenest gust ; 
What plain goed men can never understand, 

“ Is excellent! is exquisitely grand!” 
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POPOADOIE POLE OEEL 

Some rare, or old conceit, no matter which, 

So Gerund t—makes every subject rieh ; 

Howe’er inflated, pompous, or untrue, 

They care not—so ’tis curious and new : 

Antipodes of plainness, truth, and sense, 

And volunteers for rank extravagance ! 

Who probes the heart with daties unperform’d ; 

Who storms a lying creed—that should be 
storm’d; 

Who weighs the merits of an airy hope ; 

They love as well as Addison lov’d Pope ! 

The purest, simplest, doctrines fail to please, 

Not deck’d with flow’rs, not gemm’d with si- 
miles ; 

Plain truth must robes of gossamer put on, 

And Tully’s classic toga fit St. John. 

To their false taste, and wild luxuriant wit, 

The book divine, by inspiration writ, 

Of wisdom fall, with eloquence replete, 

May seem too common, coarse, and obsolete ! 

And Wesley’s style, though beautifully chaste, 

Be much too simple for their flashy taste. 


In the subsequent sections of the 
first part, the author has delineated, 
with much discrimination, the charac- 
ters of the most distinguished indivi- 
duals, who shone in the early periods 
of Methodism; selecting from each, 
those prominent features for which 
they were conspicuous while living, 
and for which their memories are still 
reverenced by their surviving friends. 

The second part faintly sketches the 
history of Methodism ;—-describes its 
doctrines ;—and traces its rapid pro- 
gress through the world. It then ad- 
verts to the candidates for the minis- 
try ;—the examination of characters ;— 
and the reading of the stations. This 
latter article is well introduced, ac- 
companied with those varied and con- 
flicting emotions, which on such an 
occasion may be easily conceived to 
agitate the bosoms of all. About 
twenty pages of notes, that are highly 
interesting, arid elucidative of the va- 
rious subjects to which they refer, 
conclude the pamphlet. 

To those who feel any concern for 
the spread of the gospel, and who re- 
joice at the prosperity of Zion, this 
Poem will be both entertaining and 
instructive ; and perhaps it contains a 
more full account of the transactions 
of the Methodist Conference, than can 
elsewhere be found within so narrow 
a compass. 

In the arrangement of his materials, 
as well as in the selections which he 
has made, the author has so contrived 
to render narrative amusing, as to draw 
his readers almost insensibly onward ; 
and very few, we conceive, who begin 
the perusal of this poem, will ever 
throw it aside until it is finished. 
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As a poetical composition, this work 
is not destitute of merit. The author, 
we perceive, from the list of his publi- 
cations, has been aceustomed to climb 
“* Parnassian hills ;” and we may add, 
that he has been successful in finding 
some of those paths, which wind round 
the steep ascent, and lead to the tem- 
ple of fame. From a work so small, 
we have no room for many selections : 
yet we conceive it to be but fair that 
the author should be permitted to 
speak for himself. The following sec- 
tion may be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen of his poetical talents, and of 
his‘manner in delineating individual 
‘character. 

O righteous Wesley! shall a muse essay, 
From thy bright track to catch a living ray ? 
So wide, so swift, so useful, thy career, 

Truth cannot paint without suspicion here. 
Bat still his mind a wider circle drew, 

For with his usefulness his ardour grew ; 

The public good he ’d with such a zeal, 
As hets felt, dying martyrs feel ; 

And, like his own belov’d redeeming plan, 

He sought the bliss of universal man. 

Yet cruel envy, base ingratitude, 

His works aspers’d, his spotless life pursued : 
Each —— clown, academic beau, 

Was Wesley’s staunch, sworn, everlasting foe ; 
Hence if the prelate’s shaft its victim miss’d, 
A troop of rectors quickly crowd the list, 
Who, when the bishop’s ying slanders fail’d, 
Renew’d the warfare, bit their lips, and rail’d. 
But not alone the sacerdotal class, 

Each drunkard’s acne had itling’s jest he was ; 
The light buffoon silly nov’ list join 

His name to nonsense, plays, and tomime. 
Gay men would laugh at him, sages tried 
To lessen excellence that touch’d their pride : 
His piety was titled mad-man’s rant, 

His hes a lie, his converse pious cant ; 

His d to the world, was deem’d dis- 

t 5 

His faith was fable, and his love was Inst. 

His pious ardour, (O insidious hate!) 

To foe was schism, treason ’gainst the state ; 
His wide benevolence, had malice tried, 
Could she with more malignity have lied 
His wide. benevolence, that gaily shed 

A brilliant halo round his hoary head, 

Was hence a hook to grapple pow’r and fame, 
And gain the lustre of a deathless name. 

He, fix’d as fate — immortal base, 
Rose like a pyramid ami ja eC; 
Serenely noes. and when he brightly set, 
Left Europe, and the moral world, in debt. 

en! eee 
The Moralizer, No. I. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—If the following article obtain 
an imtroduction into your publication, 
I beg it may be considered as a speci- 
men, not so much of the matter as of 
the style, which the writer intends to 
adopt in a series of monthly papers, 
entitled THe Moraizer. In these 
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essays, all political and theological 
controversy shall be avoided. Their 
basis shall be truth, and their object 
utility. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
** Macni Nominis UMBRA.” 


“4 Omnibus in terris, que sunt a Gadibus usque 
“ Auroram, et Gangem, pauci dignoscere possunt 
“Vera boss,"—Jav. 


“‘ He that has much todo,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ will do something wrong.” 
No eye is too dull to apprehend a 
‘fault, and no memory too weak to re- 
cord a failing. The basest passions 
that rankle in the human heart, will be 
uniformly found, to select for their 
objects those whom fortune or favour 
has elevated to the most exalted sta- 
tions. Malice loves to fix her regard 
on regal thrones and judicial tribunals ; 
and Envy delights to discharge her 
venom in the palace of power, or the 
mansion of magnificence. Whether 
singularity naturally presents an ob- 
ject for censure, or whether men aim 
to obscure that glory, the possession 
of which, reason will not allow them to 
anticipate, and to tarnish that virtue, 
the enjoyment of which their passions 
will not suffer them to seek; nothing 
is more certain, than that censure will 
be frequently unfounded, and more fre- 
quently misapplied. 

Alibet, the caliph of Egypt, at the 
close of a day employed in the admi- 
nistration of justice, retired into the 
solitude of his gardens for the purposes 
of piety, and the duties of devotion. 
As he meditated on the succession of 
cases which had characterized the 
day, he insensibly fell into a train of 
reasoning, which he abruptly termi- 
nated by exclaiming, ‘‘ Where are now 
the rewards of royalty, and where the 
enjoyments of eminence? How many 
more petitioners has the orb of light, 
during his diurnal course, beheld me 
dismiss with the ge of disap- 
pointment, than with the smile of sa- 
tisfaction! From how many eyes have 
I caught the glance of envy, and from 
how many lips the murmur of discon- 
tent !—Surely,” said he, (as he ap- 
proached a grotto, the scene of his de- 
votions,) “ honour is an empty sound, 
and sovereignty an undesirable dis- 
tinction.” The concluding word had 
scarcely passed his lips, ere the at- 
mosphere darkened, the lightning qui- 
vered along the sky, and the Angel of 
Conviction stood before the astonished 
Caliph. In his hand he held a rod; 





his eyes were like the sudden flashes 
of a kindling fire, and under his feet 
rolled clouds more gloomy than ever 
presaged the winter’s torrent, or the 
summer’s thunder. ‘‘ Son of the dust,” 
said the minister of heaven, “ I have 
heard thy complaint, and I have pitied 
thy ignorance. Rise, and fear not 
him who offers to be thy conductor.” 
Alibet listened, and trembled. He 
followed the angel to the summit of 
the mountain which overhung the 
palace, and was directed to look to- 
wards the south: ‘“ Alibet,” said the 
vision, “‘ what seest thou?” “I see,” 
replied the Caliph, “ a rock of im- 
mense height, rising in the centre of a 
barren island; from the sides of which 
depend trees oppressed with fruit, and 
flowers teeming with fragrance. Its 
summit is totally unseen, for the clouds 
collected round it, conceal it in im- 
penetrable darkness. At stated in- 
tervals, here a flower and there a fruit 
drops into hand of a single individual, 
out of the countless multitude as- 
sembled at its base. A genius is em- 
ployed in driving from the rock those 
who have received its bounties. Around 
the island swells a gloomy, raging 
flood ; and along the coasts, I behold on 
every side innumerable skiffs and 
barks, waiting the convenience of 
those whom the genius at the foot of 
the rock compels to embark.” Here 
he paused, and turned to his conductor 
for explanation. ‘‘ The rock which 
thou seest, (said the angel,) is the rock 
of Destiny ; near its summit resides 
the angel of Distribution ; and, encircled 
by the clouds of Obscurity, the unerring 
hand of Alla himself, who arranges the 
awful apparatus which is the object 
of thy admiration. The fruits and 
flowers, which thou sawest dispensed, 
are Natural Endowments and Qualifi- 
cations ; and it is the genius of Activity, 
who compels the adventurers to em- 
bark on the ocean of Existence. But 
survey a second time the scene, and 
let not a sound which it issues escape 
thy attention ; nor a peculiarity it dis- 
plays, elude thy observation. ‘“ Alibet, 
what seest thou ?”—“ I see,” answered 
the Caliph, “ that the falling fruits, the 
nearer they approach the island, lose 
their freshness, and the flowers their 
sweets. A pestilential mist hovers in 
the lower hemisphere, and diffuses its 
malignant influence. But I see joy 
sparkling in the eyes of those whothus 
receive the bounties of Alla.” ‘“ Fol. 
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low them to their barks,” said the Mi- 
nister of Heaven, “‘ and examine their 
conduct.” The Caliph obeyed, and 
discovered no reason for a change of 
opinion; every feature expressed sa- 
tisfaction, and every tongue dropped 
congratulation: and it was not till the 
Sovereign of Egypt had been satiated 
with the sound of merriment, and 
stanned with the roar of laughter, 
that he perceived pleasure damped by 
curiosity, and envy excited by com- 
passion; now he beheld dissatisfac- 
tion cloud their countenances, and 
complaint murmur from their lips. 
The farther the adventurers receded 
from the island, the more violent be- 
came their clamours, and the more 
settled their discontent. They invaria- 
bly disagreed amongst themselves ; but 
all united in accusing the Author of 
their bounties, as ignorant of his of- 
fice, and inimical to their interests. 
Not a few, oppressed by disappoint- 
ment, and goaded by envy, desperate- 
ly sunk, and destroyed the vessels in 
which they sailed ; some precipitate- 
ly plunged into the waves, and were 
seen no more ; whilst others deliberate- 
ly steered their vessels on the quick- 
sands and rocks with which the ocean 
abounded. Many made attempts to 
return to the island, but the violence of 
the wind and tide, which united to 
compel them in a contrary direction, 
soon detected the fallacy of their en- 
terprise. Few, very few, appeared 
satisfied ; whilst numbers, who were 
sailing, apparently uninterrupted by 
care and unagitated by passion, sud- 
denly sunk in the act of loading hea- 
ven with reproaches, and their fellow- 
adventurers with imprecations. ‘‘ Pro- 
phet of the Faithful!” cried the as- 
tonished Caliph, ‘‘ do these wretches 
understand that the very donations 
which they deprecate and despise, are 
distributed by ALLA himself, who is 
too loftily enthroned in eternal gran- 
deur, to be injured by their unhallow- 
ed insinuations. The gifts of heaven 
itself are almost universally the sub- 
jects of discontent and detestation. 
{ acknowledge my fault. Human na- 
ture is surrounded by a mist of error, 
but Almighty power is employed in 
executing the dictates of infinite wis- 
dom. I acknowledge myself the humble 
representative of that power and wis- 
dom. Extensive influence is to be 
valued, because it affords opportunities 
of extensive usefulness. I will retire to 
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of heaven.” In — these words, 
Alibet was in the act of preparing to 
turn to his conductor, when the 
sky darkened, the lightning darted 
through the air, and the charm disap- 
peared. Instead of the falling fruits 
and flowers, the Caliph beheld the 
descending dew; and instead of the 
murmurs of the multitude, he heard 
only the rustling of a neighbouring 
grove of plantains. He knelt, and his 
countenance was brightened by con- 
tent : he worshipped, and his devotions 
were distinguished by sincerity. 
a ee 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE EARTH’S 
MOTION. 


.Iv our preceding number, col. 496, we 


inserted a Reply to a Question that 
had been proposed in col. 353. Since 
that time, we have been favoured with 
two similar answers, one by W. Mason, 
of Leeds, and one by C. B. of Barl- 
borough. These answers we conceive 
to be fall and satisfactory, though now 
rendered unnecessary by that which 
we inserted. One mode of illustra- 
tion, however, adopted by C. B., we 
take the liberty of introducing, on ac- 
count of its simplicity. 

Suppose your Querist to be on 
ven ship, and sailing through the 
ocean in any direction; let him walk 
on deck from head to stern, and if he 
walks with the same velocity as the 
ship sails, when he arrives at the stern, 
he will in fact be just in the same 
place in the ocean, that he was at the 
head of the ship: but if he walks the 
contrary way, from stern to head, the 
consequence will be, he will have 
passed through the ocean twice. the 
length of the ship, while the ship will 
only have passed once her length, 

a 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


AsouT two years since, a seafaring 
man named Herring, who had long bee 

employed in the Falmouth Packets, 
cameina ship to Liverpool; from which 
port he sailed to Buenos Ayres. Ar- 
riving thither, he engaged himself as 
mate of a ship, then about to sail into 
the southern ocean round Cape Horn. 
While prosecuting this voyage, they 
visited a high southern latitude, where 
at a distance they discovered land, 
and found themselves surrounded by 
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multitudes of seals. They, however, ac- 
complished their voyage, and returned 
to Buenos A without visiting the 
land they had perceived. Mr. Herring, 
who had marked its situation, prevail- 
ed upon some British merchants in 
Buenos Ayres, to fit out a vessel on 
speculation, being satisfied that the 
prospect of taking seals would fully 
justify the experiment. 

On the 25th of December, 1819, the 
vessel reached this land, which he 
found to consist of a group of barren 
islands, the largest of which he con- 
ceives to be about ten miles long. 
The whole surface was covered with 
snow ; but in no part could he disco- 
ver either tree or shrub, and vegeta- 
tion was exceedingly scanty. 
snow alone furnished them with water. 
They, however, succeeded in finding a 
tolerably good harbour, and safe an- 
chorage in a sandy bottom; and their 
landing was easily effected on a sandy 
beach. 

On getting on shore, Mr. Herring 
being fully persuaded that his was the 
first human foot that had ever made 
an impression in the sands, or that 
trod upon the rocks, hoisted the Bri- 
tish flag; and he and his conypanions 
pn his Majesty’s health in a glass 
o 


fg. 
he seals, which were the great ob- 
ject of the'r voyage, they found in 
countless multitudes, varying in @i- 


mensions from the size of a sheep to 
that of a small ox. Of these, in 33 
days, they killed vast numbers, the 
skins of which they sold at Buenos 
Ayres ata very low rate. Some sea 
elephants were occasionally on the 
shore, which he conceives would be 
productive of oil, but they were rather 
shy. The seals, on the contrary, were 
so tame, that even while they were 
killing some, the survivors made no 
effort to get away, but would even come 
and smell round them while they were 
skinning those they had previously 
knocked down. Among the rocks 
they also found many gulls resembling 
those of England, and a species of 
very large bird, such as they had 
never seen before. These birds were 
so tame, that they sometimes dragged 
them from their nests; but to these 
they instantly returned, even while the 
men were standing by their sides. 

On ing to Buenos Ayres, they 
found every thing in a state of confu- 
sion, through the calamities of war ; 
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and although an offer was made to 
Mr. Herring to go on another voyage, 
he declined it, and seizing the first op- 
portunity, sailed for Liverpool, which 
he reached a few days since. 

Some merchants, to whom he has 
imparted the latitude and longitude of 
these islands, are decidedly of opinion, 
that they have never been noticed by 
any of our circumnavigators, and ‘that 
they have no existence in any map or 
chart yet published. 

The fur on the seal-skin is remark- 
ably fine in textare; and some hat- 
ters to whom it has been shewn, tell 
him, that they think it exceedingly 
valuable. We have been favoured 
with a small piece of this beautiful 
article, which may be inspected at the 
Caxton Printing-Office. 

July 3, 1820. 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On Evergreens. 


A Constant Reader, of Mansfield; 
wishes to know the origin and meaning 
of distributing sprigs of Rosemary and 
other Evergreens, at funerals, &c. 

On Surnames. 


Another Constant Reader, of Mid- 
dieton, would be glad to know the ori- 
gin of Surnames? 


On the construction of a Polygon, 

Dequir requests the favour of some 
correspondent informing him, how, in 
the most concise manner, he shall con- 
struct a Polygon of any proposed 
number of sides, suppose 7 upon a 
given line A—B. 

On Chemical Discoveries. 


G. 8. would esteem it a favour if 
any correspondent would furnish a 
concise statement of the total amount 
of discoveries relative to simple or 
undecompounded substances, since 
the brilliant experiments of Sir H. 
Davy, in the decomposition of the 
Alkalies and Earths, and the publica- 
tion of his first volume of ‘‘ Elements 
of Chemical Science.” 


On Angelic Natures. 

AvOpwrog asks,—l. Were Angels 
created in the image of God? 

2. Was the original nature of man 
superior to the angelic nature? 

3. Are these invisible beings our 
servants ? 

Lowestoft, June 27, 1820. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, JULY 21, 1820. 

ALTHOUGH little has yet been done, by the Legislature, in respect to the state of our Commer- 
cial relations with other countries, yet the subject has been taken “P by the ablest men in the 
Senate, with the serious attention which its importance demands. The welfare of our manufac- 
taring and commercial interests is so interwoven with our external commerce, that until some- 
thing like a basis of reciprocity is established, between other countries and our own, we cannot 
expect a healthy and prosperous state of trade to cqmmence. Our situation is now materially 
different to what it was during the late war ; our former customers are now, in many instances, 
become our rivals ; and it seems but reasonable and just that we should concede something, in 
admitting many of their native products, without which, they will neither be willing nor to 
receive our manufactures in return. This remark particularly applies to America, and all the 
countries on the shores of the Baltic. 

It is, however, pleasing to remark, that the general feature as it respects the commerce of our 
own port during the past month, is upon the whole more favourable ; and we learn with pleasure, 
that the inte a of many articles is considerably increased, a natural nee 
of the manufacturers of this County being in active employ. The aspect of tradée in York- 
shire, is represented to be decidedly improvi 

In Cottons, the sales have been very c 


» a ver i and 
prices are somewhat on the advance. e sales of Coffee have been rather large of late, and the 
demand is greater than the supplies can satisfy. 

Rumsare latterly become less in request, and Priges are very moderate ; this 
consequence of an alteration in the revenue laws, now permits the use of Whiskey, or Irish 
Spirits, which were formerly prohibited. Brandy and Hollands remain stationary at low prices. 

For some descriptions of Drysaltery Articles, an increased demand has appeared within these 
last few days. Montreal’ Pot Ashes are coming again into greater ae whilst Pearl 
Ashes are dull. More extensive inquiry has taken place for Dyewoods. late public sale 
of 212 chests East India, and 90 serons of Spanish Indigo, was well attended ; the prices of the 
former were 3d. per Ib. lower than at the in June last; the latter were withdrawn for want 
of bidders. Sicily Brimstone fetches 23/. per ton. 

The arrivals of Buenos Ayres Hides are very large, and many more vessels are e ; 
yet purchasers come very freely forward :—prices rule at 8id. to 9jd. per lb. Horse sell 
at 7s. to 7s. 1d. per hide. 

In Naval Stores large sales have taken , particularly of Stockholm Tar, the numerous 
arrivals of which, pressed upon the market, have caused the prices = 4 much to decline. 

Oils are rather dull, especially Olive Oil. Seed Oils of heavy sale. The last sale of Fish 
Oils consisted of 30 tans of very fine Pale Seal, at 33/. per tun. Palm Oil goes off very steadily, 
at 361, to $7/. per tun according to quality; and all the late arrivals have been nearly dis- 
poser We are glad to communicate pleasing accounts from the vessels in the Greenland 

ishery ; those belonging to our own port have generally successful. By accounts dated: 
about the middle of oo none of the vessels have less than eight moderate sized fish. It is’ 
rather a singular circumstance, notwithstanding the increasing introduction of gas, in lieu of oil, 
that the demand for whale oil should remain so fixed. The arrivals of new Tallow are abundant 
and consumers buy very sparingly ; however no reduction of price is anticipated. 

Our Timber Market is in a very dull and de; state ; cargoes of Pine‘are selling from 
17d. to 18d. 4 foot. Finland have been forced off at 14/. 10s. to 15/. per standard hundred., 
Two sales of St. Domingo Mahogany were attempted last week, but ro purchasers appearing, 
the whole was withdrawn. , 

The demand for Grain has improved, which has produced better prices—it is conjectured that 
the demand will be fully adequate to take off the 'y on hand, before any of the new crop 
comes to market. Wheat is more saleable. Good are improved in price, and are be- 
coming scarce. Barley sells steadily. Grain under lock is not inquired for <ees the 
quantity in bond consists of 60,000 Quarters Wheat—2,800 Ditto Dats—3, Beans— 
and about 62,000 Barrels of Flour. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.— Imports, &c. &c. 
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WHOLESALE—Lpoo, July ™ 1820. 
és 


SUGAR, ¥ cvt- 
ado, dry brown 
Muscovader tiadling 


Aned,Dble.Loave 6.0 7fb. 
Re Single do. 10-14 
Lar.Lay 46-50Tb- 94 
0. 24-28]. 114 





Sore y 
est 1 word - 118 « 9s 
_— 1 -— o-198 135 


wont 
® 


= 
eR 
ee 


corr aeeer & OO 
_ 


- 
wee 


: wes oo 
Pustic, Cuba 


- 


Seurcourun 


a 
COMCOn mR Ree Oo meh 


. . . 
IIE OHOCOmmM ROM & meme? 
= 
Ae ORO = 
esto 


-- 


8S ao 
grec cS 


Sédidusndpse ° 
& =— 
poocecoss 8 wan 


~ 
= 
i 


te 
} 
Aeocegeoo~ 


es& 


BRIMSTONE, # ton, 


soeceeseeedd 


@, Bec, 
Aeeonm oc! cooaR, 


- 
eecw * 


oe 


Greenland 32 
). ° 
Linseed, % gail... “oy 


58 a4 
PRO’ d, 
Beef new, @ tierce 117 Oat 
barrel 75 


sesceesees Ol 


Cheese, old, # 120% 70 


BOW... 000 57 


Seacee o oon? =e 


eoococe ce 
Brwzsse s 


& 





HEMP, ¥ ton, £. 
clean 45 
ia Rhine ......46 


Sa o oBee? cos 

s - +e Pr 
s*21°1| 

ac Sen! ? 


_ 


ataws cso 
- 


= Q~ eoo 


See sb. 
30 a35 “a 


HIDES. my vin’ Ayres 0 
est India 0 
List of Vessels Arrived. 


“De. 


ocornw~ 
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3F 
Pa 


_ 
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TUS woe 
22dJune to 2tstJuly, Total 279 
Total Tonnage ..++++++46435 


65 
26 
80 
335 
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iverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 2d June to 2ist July. 
Cotton —- 7u18 pes, & — yds, 
Woollen do., 194 

Worsted do... 


4 12: 
93 pairs, 142312 
Hats, 2790 doz.—Hose, 13313 doz. poten, 
oy 


ron, ‘ic. seeeee 1650 
Steel, 191 at Irom, te 2414 oo 
Lead, 455 tons.—Lead oe as 64 7 


8 oe coos 
ardware, 6846.—Nails, 1411 cwts. 
White Salt to Foreign Parts, 14541 tons. 
Treland......+ 4 
Rock Salt to Foreign Parts.. 2589 
reland .....« 


Coal to Toutes Parts ... 
Ireland 


Prerre reir) 


983 
2032 chal. 





Liverpool Imports, from 22d June to 
Bist July, 
B.P.5386 hhde. 662 tes 267 bris. 


9513.—Logw 58 tons. otis, 
tons.—Licnamviie, 63; Mabe ae 
logs. logs.— 





if 
saa gee eke efor 
.—Hem: 
is. 28 bris. 15 bales and conkers 
7 


Horses, Meshes, 1323. — 19 906. 





ee nrer o 


SUN DRIES.— Liverpool, July 1. 
FLOUR, best, sk .240]}.48s.0d.a 50s.0d 
second: 42 0 


+0 
STRAW, Wiscat, # 20h. 0 


Average Prices of | Number o 
Sugar. Gazette. | ruptsin 
June ay - June 20.. 
— 


Bank- 
azctte. 


July 5 “3 : 
- pape 0 


Prices of Coat 
Y Ton of 2240Th. 
Wigan ....158.6d. 


+10 0 Total.. 104 





Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 104 
Portugal Gold, in Coin...00.0. —— 
New oubloots ;: 

New 4 i 
Silver, in Bens, Standard...... a 5 


Rates of Insurance.—Liverpool, 
To Africa and back..# cent. 6 | olnaes 
a 2s. 





B r 

Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
France,Holland, Hamburg, 20 
Indies, 40 


Wes 
St. Domingo & Jamaica. 
ireland West Coast 
Coast 


Lond 
United ' States (Eastern). ° 





Prices of Stock, London, July 19. 


k Long An. 
Exchequer Bills ; o 
Consols for mors 


IRISH FUNDS—July 17. 
Government Day ¥ cent, 2 


Government Stock, .... — 
ee 
Royal Canal Stock .....++++..++++21 
FRENCH FUNDS.—July 14. 
3 Y Cents ....cccccccccseses 79F, Be. 
— SHOCK .-+.ceneeseee eee 1375 
Dock Shares, July 20. 
ens 16s. average price for £100 Share, 
at 54% cent per annum; interest payable 
in London or Liverpool half yearly. 








apl 
TO, 


N 


238 Sd 


Malta, 45. 
» 50. Oporto, 493. Rio Janei 


44s 7d | 348 5d 
1554. Ex. M. 
334. Gibraltar, 


t, 


Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 
Vv. 27. 60. 








Course of Exchange, in London, July 19. 


Amsterdam, 12:6 C.F. 


Main 





. M. 
? 





Ports closed for home consumption, exeept from British Colonies. 


Paris, 
Venice, 
1m, 


12: 7. Ex 

fort on the | 

effect. 
Lisbon 


June 17.. 
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